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No. 77 


Storm-Proof 


HANGER 








Protected against— 


Rain, Snow, ete. 


The hood on this National Hanger prevents snow, 
rain and birds from interfering with its continual 
smooth operation. Rust cannot deprive its ball 
bearings of their efficiency. 


Noah would have been glad to have had No. 77 
Hangers on the Ark, for then its sliding doors 
would have continued to work well despite the rain. 


Another feature bringing added popularity to this 
Hanger is its flexible hinge, which allows the door 
to swing free in case it is bumped. 


These two salient points are clearly shown on the 
working model, illustrated, which is furnished 
FREE to dealers. On counters it makes its pres- 
ence felt by increasing sales. 

We will be glad to give details about this repre- 
sentative National Product if you write. Dealing 
with us, you know, means buying direct at a saving, 
and being able to sell at correspondingly larger 
profits. 


National Mfg. Co. Sterling, II. 
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N giving this statement to HARDWARE AGE Hamp Williams, 
new president of the National Retail Hardware Association, said: 
“Although I have expressed some of these sentiments to my friends, 

in giving this statement to HARDWARE AGE I feel that I can multi- 
ply my appreciation a thousand fold and tell dealers in all parts of the 
country what I would otherwise be unable to say to them. 

“The trade press exercises an important function in broadcasting 
ideas and information, and I am glad to avail myself of it to tell my 
friends in the hardware business the thoughts that are in my mind upon 
assuming these new responsibilities.” 

Mr. Williams’ statement follows: 


N assuming the presidency of one of the largest 

commercial organizations in this country, I 
realize fully the great responsibility which I am 
assuming. I am also conscious of the fact that 
more is expected of me as president, maybe, than 
was of my predecessors; and still more will be re- 
quired of those who are to come after me. 


E are growing in numbers year by year, 

and the retail business in every line is 
becoming more complex and difficult. But is it 
not remarkable that in the twenty-five years that 
we have been an organized body that each year 
we have shown progress, and that we have up to 
this date been able to select good and capable men 
as our leaders—each one measuring up to his task 
and to our fondest hopes and anticipations? Not 
one has failed us. Is it not remarkable also, that 
during that quarter of a century we have had only 
two secretaries? The first laid the foundation 
and builded upon it successfully, and the other took 
up the work where he left off and carried it on with 
equal success. 


ANY branches have been added which are 

functioning today to the satisfaction of 
the most critical under the direction and care of 
competent men and women. But is it not true 
also that while there is more required of each 
succeeding president he has additional help in pro- 
portion to the added requirements? After all has 
been said and done this makes it easier for the 
president of today. Our past presidents struggled 


under extreme difficulties to put this organization 
on its feet. 
HE suckling babe requires more attention and 
care than it does-after it has grown up to 

be a self-reliant, fully developed, healthy, boy or 
girl educated and equipped for life’s struggles. We 
have now arrived at this stage in association affairs 
for which we can honestly boast. Therefore, I 
believe that it is fitting for me to say that to our 
earlier presidents: Lewis, Cormick, Bogardus, Bush, 
and others, together with our most honored secre- 
tary, the late M. L. Corey, we owe our greatest 
praise. 

N the discharge of my duties the coming year 

it shall be my greatest ambition to give you 
the best that is in me, and by your assistance and 
cooperation I will endeavor, if possible, to increase 
the usefulness and efficiency of the association. 
But no human power can advance the national 
without the full cooperation of the State associa- 
tions; therefore, you will find that the national will 
advance exactly in proportion to the amount con- 
tributed to it by the States. 


F we can secure the full cooperation of all the 

States this coming year we will show you the 
greatest increase for any one year in our history, 
and I believe that that should be the ambition of 
every man who assumes the duties of president of 
this great organization, and pray God to give me 
strength, health, and wisdom to meet the require- 
ments. 
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Distribution Costs 
Must Be Reduced 


Casey in Annual Address Urges More 


Economy in Management and Selling 


—Farmer’s Condition Critical 


N his address at the opening of the twenty-fourth annual congress of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, June 19, at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., C. H. Casey, president of the associa- 
tion, outlined the work of the past year, declared that the problem of lowering the costs of distribution 

was the most important facing the retail trade today, and urged cooperation between all branches of 
business in helping to solve not only the costs of distribution, but the financial difficulties of the farmer. 


Mr. Casey said: 


eh tye past fifty-two weeks have 
been an epoch in my hfe. They 
have been weeks that I can never for- 
get, no matter what the future has in 
store for me. The contacts I have had 
with hardware men, both great and 
small, have been such that I would be 
less than human if I were not now 
proud of the hardware fraternity, as a 
whole, and ready to swear faithful al- 
legiance to it for the rest of my life. 

“Contrary to expectation, I did not 
find the duties so onerous that they 
taxed either my physical strength or 
my time. In fact, they now appear 
easy and were certainly pleasant. 

“The first activity of my term, and 
the start of a total journey of approxi- 
mately 22,000 miles on association 
work, was on Sept. 8, when the secre- 
tary, the vice-president and I were 
called to Washington, D. C., in confer- 
ence with the Department of Com- 
merce on Mr. Hoover’s simplification 
program. We were there five days and 
met with several groups of manufac- 
turers. 

“We were a little discouraged at the 
time because of the apparent lack of 
interest shown by many of the manu- 
facturers who failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, though they had promised to 
attend. 


Progress in Standardization 


“However, later events have shown 
that at least some of the seed sown 
at that time germinated and is now 
producing results, for at the last con- 
ference, on the same subject, held in 


the same city on April 25, which the 
secretary and I attended, 90 per cent 
of paint production of the nation was 
represented in some forty odd of the 
largest manufacturers. They have 
adopted a real program which, it is 
believed, will be a relief for the mak- 
ers, the dealers and the consuming 
public. 

“A schedule was decided upon, re- 
ducing the colors to thirty-two in addi- 
tion to white and black. Half-gallon 
cans were eliminated, as’well as some 
of the smaller containers, also three- 
and four-pound packages. There was 
also a reduction in the sizes of con- 
tainers and shades of a number of 
other paint items. 


Reducing Investment 


“Some manufacturers present made 
the statement that twelve shades rep- 
resent 75 per cent of the total busi- 
ness of the industry, and that the sim- 
plification program will eventually 
reduce investment 25 to 33 1/3 per 
cent. 

“The ‘fly in the ointment’ with the 
manufacturer who is trying to help 
in the matter is that he fears that the 
small paint maker, who is not com- 
mitted to the simplification program, 
will attempt to capitalize by offering 
to make a longer line of colors and sizes 
of packages. 

“Tt is hoped that dealers will real- 
ize that this move was started prima- 
rily to help the consumer and the mer- 
chant. If the ultimate goal is reached 
and 25 to 88 1/3 per cent is taken 


from investments in paint stocks, be- 
sides making it easier to keep a clean, 
salable stock, it will be well worth 
working for, and we recommend that 
you stand fast by the makers who are 
trying to help, and suggest that the 
delegates attending this congress 
spread this gospel in their communi- 
ties upon their return. 


Cooperating with Dept. of Commerce 


““We have endeavored to cooperate 
with the Simplification Division of the 
Department of Commerce to the full- 
est, and believe it has been appreciated 
by them, for they have, during the past 
year, placed a special man in charge 
of hardware items only.. This is a 
very best acknowledgment of our ef- 
forts and an excellent thing for our 
fraternity, because we will benefit 
sooner and to a greater extent than 
we otherwise would. 

“At Atlantic City the week of Oct. 
14 Mr. Sheets, Mr. Peterson, Mr. Riner 
and your president enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Hardware Association of the 
United States, who were holding their 
conventions simultaneously. 

“This was a particularly happy meet- 
ing. Many constructive thoughts were 
expressed, and, I believe, a closer bond 
was formed between the makers and 
the distributors than ever before. 


Getting Closer to the Retailer 


“It is quite evident that many, if 
not most, manufacturers, are very anx- 
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ious to get closer to the retailer, not 
with any intent to disregard or disar- 
range the established practices in dis- 
tribution, but to cultivate his friend- 
ship, learn at first-hand of his prob- 
lems and to help him popularize their 
products with the consumer, who is 
the retailer’s customer and friend. 

“At that meeting the Manufacturers’ 
Association decided to meet in Rich- 
mond at the time of our congress and 
mingle with us. I hope we can and 
will show them the same cordial hos- 
pitality that was extended by them to 
your representatives. A cordial invita- 
tion was extended to the jobbers to be 
with us also, and we hope a goodly 
number are here. 

“It seems to me that honest, unsel- 
fish cooperation by the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer can do immeasur- 
able good in distribution. If it were 
possible to go a step further and take 
the consumer into our confidence and 
meetings, the chain would be complete, 
and even greater good might be ac- 
complished. 


Problems of Distribution 


“The never-ending talk of high cost 
of merchandise distribution at all con- 
ventions of business men during the 
past winter has not found a solution 
for the problem, for it is just as much 
of a problem now as it ever was. All 
have agreed that it is a puzzle that must 
be solved in some way. 

“Production processes have been im- 
proved time after time, and then im- 
proved some more until today the cost 
of production is but a fraction of what 
it was in the early days of the country, 
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but the cost of getting the goods from 
the factory to the merchant’s shelves is 
actually higher now than it was at that 
time. In other words, as one speaker 
put it very tersely, ‘We are making or 
producing by the finest developed auto- 
matic machinery but are still distribut- 
ing by hand.’ 

“The best thought of the best trained 
distribution experts will be needed on 
this subject and they will require the 
cooperation of every agency in the dis- 
tribution field. Manufacturers alone 
cannot do it, nor can the retailer do it 
unaided. It is because this subject is 
the biggest one before the retail trade 
today that we have made it the domi- 
nant theme of the program of this 
congress. 

“It is hoped that out of the discus- 
sions something may crystallize; some 
plan may be arrived at that will be a 
helpful starter toward better condi- 
tions, and lowering the cost of distribu- 
tion, that the retailer may be in a 
better position to meet the competition 
of the direct-to-the-consumer concerns 
who, by eliminating certain services, 
have eliminated some of the expense 
that the retailer cannot because he 
faces the purchaser across the counter, 
shows and explains the goods and must 
give service when required. Also that 
the high cost of living may be reduced 


to a considerable extent for the con-. 


sumer. 
Help the Traveling Salesman 
“Wait on the traveling salesman at 
your earliest opportunity and do not 
unnecessarily waste his time, for good- 
ness knows, there is enough waste at 
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best. Do not allow your regular job- 
ber to send his salesman to your store 
oftener than experience has shown is 
necessary. Train yourself to buy by 
mail—you will need the accomplish- 
ment in the future. 


Concentrate Your Buying 


“Concentrate your buying, and do 
your own selling. By that I mean, put 
on your own demonstrations and do 
your own canvassing or special sales 
work. In other words, I ask the jobber 
to attend strictly to the business of 
wholesale distribution and get his cost 
down so that it will compare more 
favorably, than it now does, with the 
retailer’s overhead. 

“I might say, to my listeners, that 
we cannot lay all the blame for the 
high cost of distribution at the door of 
the jobber or manufacturer, for I find 
many instances of the dealer insisting 
on service that adds quite considerably 
to the expense of getting goods out of 
the jobber’s place of business. Do not 
make a practice of sending your cus- 
tomers into the jobber’s warehouse to 
select small items and do not order a 
twelfth of a dozen or a tenth of a hun- 
dred if it would not overstock you to 
take more. A long list of ‘don’ts’ and 
their effect on the wholesale trade 
might be recited here, but I know you 
will get the idea without my dilating 
further. 

“We, as retailers, must not sit back 
and lay all the blame on someone else. 
We should exercise ourselves in the 
cause of economy; we must not ask for 
special service without being willing to 
pay a special price for it. Put no 





would be complete. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


1. Dealers should realize that the simplification move was. started primarily to 
help the consumer and the merchant. 

2. It is quite evident that many, if not most, manufacturers are anxious to get 
closer to the retailer, not with any intent to disregard or disarrange the established 
practices in distribution, but to cultivate a friendship, learn at first hand his prob- 
lems, and to help him popularize their products with the consumer. 

3. It seems to me that honest, unselfish cooperation by the manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer can do immeasurable good in distribution. 
step farther and take the consumer into our confidence and meet him, the chain 


4. The biggest subject before the retail trade today is distribution costs. 


If it were possible to go a 
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best thought of the best-trained distribution experts will be needed on this subject, 
and they will require the cooperation of every agency in the distribution field. Man- 
ufacturers alone cannot do it, nor can the retailer do it unaided. 

5. We as retailers must not sit back and lay all the blame on someone else. We 
should exercise ourselves in the cause of economy. Put no burdens on someone else’s 
business that you would not be willing to have placed on your own. Keep in mind 
that only the fittest survive, and those that are fittest in the frenzied rush of com- 
mercialism today are not the ones that have sought the easy places in trade. 

6. The high cost of foodstuff as compared with what the farmer receives, and the 
material cost in the finished product is quoted against the dealer’s price: 

7. Efforts should be made to help the farmer. There are many instances of 
farmers leaving their farms and going into town to earn their living by day labor. 
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burdens on someone else’s business that 
we would not be willing to have placed 
on our own. Keep in mind that only 
the fittest survive and those that are 
fittest in the frenzied rush of com- 
mercialism of today are not the ones 
that have sought the easy places in 
the trade and called for all the free 
service and help it was possible to get 
from the manufacturer and jobber. 
They are the ones who have been up- 
right in their dealings but hard boiled 
in the details of their business, de- 
manding what is due them but asking 
for nothing that they are not entitled 
to. They keep in mind not only their 
own overhead, but the overhead of the 
firm from whom they buy, and are 
careful not to unnecessarily increase 
either. 

“This type of merchant has a right 
to demand from his source of supply, 
not alone the lowest possible price, 
but that he be not charged with the 
extravagances that have been institut- 
ed by the inefficient and thoughtless 
ones who look no further ahead than 
the present. 


Service Has Increased Cost of Doing 
Business 


“It is undoubtedly true that the pub- 
lic demand for greater and still greater 
service from local merchants has sent 
up the cost of doing business to some 
extent but, in many instances, it is be- 
cause of competition between retailers. 
Some foolish dealer starts a new free 
service that is not called for and that 
is only of nominal value, but being free, 
the public accepts it and thus forces 
upon the other merchants the unneces- 
sary expense. Jobbers are prone to do 
the same thing—inaugurate a service 
that gives them a temporary advantage 
over their competitors, but, in the long 
run, only adds to their overhead. The 
manufacturer, too, in his eagerness to 
get the jobbers’ business does similar 
things until the total piled up is stag- 
gering. 

“There is a theory prevalent among 
many that a great number of unneces- 
sary tradespeople inject themselves be- 
tween the producer and consumer and 
that each adds a heavy toll to the cost. 
We know this is largely untrue, for 
competition alone in nearly all lines 
of distribution would soon adjust a 
case of this kind. 

Farmers and consumers, generally, 
believe that dealers and manufacturers 
add on very liberal profits, and they 
do not hesitate to voice their opinion on 
every favorable occasion. The high 
cost of foodstuff as compared with 
what the farmer receives, and the 
material cost in the finished product is 
quoted as against the dealer’s price. 


Retail Profits Not Large 


“The Agricultural Commission of 
Inquiry’s report gave some very inter- 
esting figures on business, showing 
that the profits obtained by retailers 
are not large. In fact, it would look as 
though they are insufficient, but it does 
show that there is a great chance for 
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improvement in methods of doing busi- 
ness; that only a small percentage have 
adequate cost systems; that among 
manufacturers and producers there 
were but a few who could supply de- 
pendable data based on their own ex- 
periences. 

“If this be true, and we cannot dis- 
pute it, it is up to the producing and 
distributing industries at large to rem- 
edy this particular situation, for this 
same commission makes the statement 
that if all business men were as 
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Casey Given Ring | 


E M. HEALEY, ex-presi- 
e dent of the National 
Retail Hardware _ Associa- 
tion, presented C. H. Casey, 
retiring president, with a 
special ring embossed with 
the emblem of the National 
Association as a gift of ap- 
preciation from the mem- 
bers upon his _ retirement 
from office. 











efficient as the ones operating on the 
lowest cost basis, a great reduction in 
the cost of living would be possible. A 
lesson to be taken from this observa- 
tion is that large profits by individual 
concerns are not necessarily a proof of 
exorbitant charges but are more likely 
to result from efficient, economical 
management and low costs. 

“As I see conditions for ‘the present 
moment and for the near future, about 
half our members should be enjoying a 
splendid business. Those living in in- 
dustrial centers, where manufacturing 
is a large factor, are the fortunate ones 
in these times, for labor seems to be 
fully employed and at good wages. 
Where conditions are thus there is 
plenty of money, and the hardware 
merchant, with his ability and enter- 
prize, can be trusted to get his share. 

“Those of us living in the agricul- 
tural section of the United States are 
not so fortunate, for as it is most gen- 
erally known (though I was surprised 
to find a considerable lack of knowl- 
edge of true conditions of agriculture 
among the manufacturers of the East), 
the farmer—and he is still a very large 
fraction of the population of this coun- 
try—is operating under very trying 
conditions. All the things he must 
purchase are going up, up all the time, 
as they have for the last ten months, 
while the things he produces to sell 
have steadily declined until they have 


reached a point where the profit has ° 


long since vanished. The incentive to 
produce is lacking, in fact, under those 
conditions it is discouraging and his 
state of mind is not conducive to good 
business even if his bank account would 
permit. There are many instances of 
farmers leaving their farms and going 
into towns to earn a living by day labor. 
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“To me this is a strange condition, 
rather paradoxical. It is a condition 
that one might say could not exist— 
with agriculture operating on a plane 
that could be compared with the base- 
ment of this building, and the manu- 
facturing industry, including labor, 
operating on the second, third or fourth 
floor with a constant tendency to go 
still higher. 

“It is unfortunate and cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely, for the farmer, like 
the manufacturer or merchant who 
operates at a continual loss, will 
eventually go broke, though he may 
hold out much longer than the others. 

“As it looks now, the farmer’s costs 
are going to increase this season with 
little or no prospect of the price of his 
products advancing even enough to 
cover this year’s increased expense be- 
cause of the runaway prices paid in 
industrial centers to common labor, the 
only kind the farmer needs to employ. 

“Industrial occupations that require 
but a low grade of mechanical or tech- 
nical skill, such as plasterers, brick- 
layers and masons, are getting an an- 
nual income with practically no invest- 
ment for equipment or education, 
greater, by many times, than the aver- 
age farmer with his heavy investment 
in equipment, real estate and buildings. 
An adjustment is inevitable, and it 
surely will come in the not distant 
future. é 

“It behooves each and every one of us 
to figure out as best we can how this 
readjustment, when it does come, will 
affect us and prepare for it with the 
best judgment we possess. At least do 
not go blindly ahead as so many dealers 
did in the 1920 adjustment, to their 
great embarrassment. 


A New Business Forecast Service 


“The Board of Governors, at the 
January meeting, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a research department for 
gathering, studying and disseminating 
facts and figures particularly pertinent 
to the retailers’ interests, and _ will 
endeavor to forecast as far as it is 
humanly possible, the effects they will 
have upon your business. In looking 
back over the past two and a half years 
or more, we think we can see where we 
might have been of untold value to our 
members had we in operation such a 
department. 

Of course, it is not expected that we 
can at once jump to great efficiency, for 
it must necessarily take some time to 
get the foundation laid, but we do feel 
that as we progress we can and will 
have a service for you that will be 
worth while and of real value, and 
being our own, we should feel free to 
draw upon it at all times. 

“We are fortunate to have sufficient 
funds in our treasury, with prospects 
of being able to continue the revenue, 
to attempt as huge a proposition as 
this will be. We are hoping to estab- 


lish this on a scale that so far has not 
been attempted by a retailers’ organ- 
ization, so it should be a matter of 
pride with us to make it successful.” 
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CONVENTION FACTS 


WHO MET........ National Retail Hardware Association and American 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


tr To discuss ways and means of lowering distribution 

costs. 
Cag sasha gchaky June 18 to 22, 1923. 
ear Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 


ATTENDANCE .... Retailers, 300 


Manufacturers, 125 
Guests, between 200 and 300 


NEW RETAIL 

OCPPILERS .... 2.2. Hamp Williams, Hot Springs, Ark., president. 
George M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, vice-president. 
George W. Schroeder, Eau Claire, Wis., director. 
J. Charles Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich., director. 


SOME OFFICIALS 
WHO SPOKE ...... Isaac Black, president, American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

F. A. Heitmann, president, National Hardware Asso- 


ciation. 

John M. Townley, vice-president, National Hardware 
Association. 

T. James Fernley, secretary, National Hardware 
Association. 


Charles H. Casey, president, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. ; 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

Alvin E. Dodd, mgr. Domestic Distribution, Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

A. E. Foote, Division Simplified Practice, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Irving S. Paull, head Bureau Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


NOTABLE FACTS. .The Richmond convention was the first time in the 
history of the hardware business that manufac- 
turers and retailers met face to face officially in 





joint convention. 
The retailers voted in favor of the decimal system 
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The selection of San Francisco, Cal., for the 1924 | 2 
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At Reasonable Prices, I 


distribution costs from the manufacturers’ viewpoint, delivered before the joint convention of the 


[es BLACK, president of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, in his address on 


National Retail Hardware and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associations, Richmond, Va., 
June 19, stressed the importance of faster turnover of retail stocks, more scientific management, and a 
closer cooperation among all branches of the industry. 


ass nse and by what means,” Mr. 
Black said, “has the increased 
cost of distribution come about? In try- 
ing to make an analysis of the situation, 
first let us clearly understand that we 
are talking of the hardware distributor 
that we formerly knew, who confined 
his activities to the handling of hard- 
ware and its kindred lines, and not to 
the distributor of today who has added 
so many lines which formerly were for- 
eign to the hardware industry, that we 
are hardly able to recognize in many 
cases a. so-called hardware dealer or 
jobber. 

“TJ think by analyzing the situation 
from this viewpoint you will get a little 
closer idea of some of the determining 
factors in the chain of distribution 
which apparently bring about a higher 
cost of distribution, and are not directly 


chargeable to the distribution of hard- 
ware. 

“Please let it be clearly understood 
that my remarks are not in the naturé 
of criticism of either jobbers or dealers, 
or on account of the many lines they 
have added, that are now generally 
accepted as part of a hardware dis- 
tributor’s stock which formerly were 
not carried; or, that I am attempting 
to say that the present method is not 
the proper one under the present highly 
competitive conditions, and the advent 
of many more jobbers and retailers 
than formerly covered the hardware 
distribution field. 

“IT do, however, want to point out 
many things which I think have their 
bearing on the present increased cost 
of distribution. Manufacturers of 
hardware have looked only to certain 


tribution; namely, hardware jobbers, 
supply houses and retail hardware deal- 
'ers, who with their facilities, and when 
'they properly function in the chain of 
distribution are considered the logical 
and most economical means of dis- 
tribution. 


Many New Lines Distributed 


In the past few years many lines of 
merchandise formerly distributed as in- 
dependent lines, or as part of the lines 
distributed through other channels, 
have found their way for distribution 
through the hardware trade. 

“I think possibly the first foreign 
line was that of electrical fixtures and 
supplies; then plumbing goods, and a 
little later on furniture, rugs, draperies, 
phonographs, china and crockery ware, 


[iributio trade channels for their dis- 








Pungent Points From Black’s Address 


1. There is more detail in the hardware business 
than in any other line of merchandise. Every new 
line added means new thought and study, and a 
knowledge of the goods if they are to be success- 
fully merchandised. 


2. Have you, Mr. Jobber and Mr. Retailer, so 
departmentized your business according to the in- 
dividual lines you carry, the space these lines oc- 
cupy in your store, clerk hire and managerial ex- 
pense apportioned in accordance with the sale of 
these lines, so that you know actually what they 
have added to your overhead? 


3. If you want to make hardware men the only 
way that I know to make them is to have them 
learn the hardware business, and not to have them 
acquire a knowledge and a smattering of so many 
lines that they are masters of none. 


4.'Manufacturers are always looking for dis- 
tributors who can give them the greatest amount of 
distribution, and through the channels that will al- 
low their products to reach the ultimate consumer 
at the most reasonable price, quality considered. 


5. I am not one of those who is looking for the 
elimination of the jobber, nor do I expect to see the 


day when the jobber will not have his place in the 
chain of distribution. But his importance as a dis- 
tributor of hardware depends entirely on his abil- 
ity to function 100 per cent. Likewise the retailer 
who is a final link in this chain must justify his 
existence on the same basis. 


6. A jobber in order to hold his position as a dis- 
tributor must of necessity operate at a lower cost 
than the retailer, as his position is strictly that of 
a warehouseman, buying goods in large quantities 
and distributing these in smaller quantities into the 
hands of the retailer. 


7. I think one of the very essential things that 
many merchants overlook is that of financing their 
own business. I mean by that financing their own 
business locally at their own banks in the town 
where their business is located, and not to depend 
on jobbers or manufacturers to carry them for their 
purchases or past due accounts. 

8. I am neither an opponent nor an advocate of 
the decimal system of pricing or packing in the 
hardware industry, because I think it goes far be- 
yond our line, and to be effective would have to be 
universally adopted not only by the hardware in- 
dustry, but by many other industries as well. 
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mechanical toys, and then a general 
line of toys other than mechanical. 

“With the rapid development of the 
automobile, , automobile accessories 
have become an extensive part of the 
present hardware stock; carried by 
either jobber or retailer, and in most 
cases is looked upon as a very impor- 
tant part of their business. 

“Radio equipment and accessories is 
another line which is just in its infancy 
and possibilities of sale, and that, too, 
seems to have found its channel of 
distribution through the hardware 
trade. 


New Lines Mean More Detail 


“You say what has this to do with 
the increased cost of distribution? 
From my knowledge of hardware, con- 
sisting of thirty years of active em- 
ployment in this line; as clerk, sales- 
man, buyer, sales manager and manu- 
facturer, I have learned that there is 
more detail to the hardware business 
than any other line of merchandise that 
I know anything about. Every new 
line added means new thought and 
study, and a knowledge of the goods if 
they are to be sucessfully merchan- 
dised. 

“Have you Mr. Jobber and Mr. Re- 
tailer so departmentized your business 
according to the individual lines you 
carry; the space these lines occupy in 
your store; clerk hire and managerial 
expense apportioned in accordance with 
the sale of these lines, so that you know 
actually what they have added to your 
overhead? What your investment is in 
dollars and cents, and the amount of 
turnover you get from each one of 
them in relation to your gross turn- 
over and volume of business? I think 
if your business was analyzed from 
this standpoint, there are some lines 
that would be speedily dropped, or 
would be made to carry themselves. 

“As a hardware distributor, what are 
the lines that give you the turnover 
and volume of business, and bear the 
heavy portion of your expense account? 
Is it the lines of hardware as we know 
them; or, is it some of the newer lines 
foreign to hardware that have recently 
been added? If the former, then, in 
justice to your business and to the 
manufacturers’ lines that you carry, it 
should have the support it deserves 
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from your selling organization. If the 
latter, then you have ceased to be a 
hardware distributor, and should classi- 
fy yourself in accordance with the lines 
from which your greater sales are ae- 
rived. 


Educate Your Clerks 


“There is a general complaint in the 
hardware field today on the part of the 
jobbers and retailers alike that it seems 
impossible to employ people who under- 
stand the line as they should. My 
friends, this is entirely up to you, and 
is due largely to the education they 
have received at your hands If you 
want to make hardware men, the only 
way that I know to make them is to 
have them learn the hardware business, 
and not to have them acquire a knowl- 
edge and a smattering of so many lines 
that they are masters of none. 

“It is very natural that hardware 
clerks or road salesmen for a jobber 
from the very nature of the goods 
themselves would have a keener inter- 
est in the selling of anything pertain- 
ing to an automobile or radio outfit 
than he would for the farm equipment 
for a modern cattle barn; or, the detail 
connected with the sale of builders’ 
hardware for a home, with the conse- 
quent result that there is danger of 
many lines now being distributed 
through the hardware chain of dis- 
tribution that may have to find other 
means of merchandising their com- 
modities. 

“T think it was in February of this 
year that your worthy president, Mr. 
Casey, told me that he had within a 
week of that time received a letter from 
a well known manufacturer of farm 
equipment, who formerly handled their 
line through jobbers and retailers. This 
firm said that they had found on ac- 
count of the excessive cost of distribu- 
tion through this channel, the necessity 
of going direct to the farmer or ulti- 
mate consumer of their product, finding 
it less costly to distribute in this man- 
ner than their former method. 

“Manufacturers are always looking 
for distributors who can give them the 
greatest amount of distribution, and 
through the channels that will allow 
their products to reach the ultimate 
consumer at the most reasonable price, 
quality considered. 
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“IT am not one of those who are look- 
ing for the elimination of the jobber, 
nor do I expect to see the day when the 
jobber will not have his place in the 
chain of distribution. But his impor- 
tance as a distributor of hardware de- 
pends entirely on his ability to function 
100 per cent. Likewise the retailer, 
who is the final link in this chain, must 
justify his existence on the same basis. 

“A jobber in order to hold his posi- 
tion as a distributor must of necessity 
operate on a lower cost than the 
retailer, as his position is strictly that 
of a warehouse man buying goods in 
large quantities, breaking them up into 
smaller packages, and distributing in 
these smaller quantities well assorted 
stocks into the hands of the retailer. 
He must in consequence be located ad- 
vantageously for the income and outgo 
of merchandise at a minimum handling 
charge, and his position justified by the 
volume of business he is able to build 
up; thereby insuring a reasonable cost 
of distribution. 


Retailer Must Know Lines 


“The retailer must have sufficient 
knowledge of the lines of merchandise 
he attempts to carry to be able to judge 
for himself the quantity and quality of 
goods he should buy for his particular 
community; the assortment of stocks 
to be carried; the investment to be 
made for the possibility of sale; and 
the market he has at hand to justify 
his location in business, and I think 
right here one of the very essential 
things that many merchants overlook 
is that of financing their own business. 
I mean by that, financing their business 
locally at their own banks in the town 
where their business is located, and not 
to depend on jobbers or manufacturers 
to carry them for their purchases or 
past due accounts. This is strictly the 
function of a banker, and not that of 
manufacturer or jobber. 

“Roger W. Babson, the eminent 
statistician says, ‘there are not too 
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many retailers; the way to make inde- 
pendent retailers efficient and prosper- 
ous is not to decrease their numbers, 
but to raise their standard.’ He states 
that there are 1,500,000 retailers in the 
United States today, and 100,000 of 
them are doing a profitable business; 
400,000 more are doing a fair business, 
but 1,000,000 of them are barely strug- 
gling along. Fortunately, I do not 
think that this proportion pertains to 
the hardware trade. 

“Mr. Babson further says that a 
large proportion of the 1,000,000 who 
are barely struggling along are actu- 
ally operating at a loss, if they only 
knew it, and which would be disclosed 
if their books were kept properly. The 
balance who are not operating at a loss 
are merely getting day wages, and 
small day wages at that, who would be 
much better off if they were bricklayers 
or plasterers. That is, they wouia 
have greater compensation, or their 
earning capacity would be greater fol- 
lowing these vocations, rather than to 
continue to do business as they are 
doing it at present. And still the 
prosperity of the country is dependent 
on the efficiency and prosperity of its 
retailers. Producers of raw materials 
are dependent on the manufacturers; 
the manufacturers are dependent on the 
jobbers, while all three groups are de- 
pendent on the retailers. 

“The word competition is more or 
less a bugaboo, and seems to be worked 
over time. As a matter of fact, there 
always thas been and will be plenty of 
business for those who know how to do 
business in an efficient way. Selling 
goods is really only finding the per- 
son or persons who want to do business 
with you. When they have been found 
it is a comparatively easy matter to 
do business. 


The Decimal System 


“There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion recently in trade magazines and 
otherwise of what is known as the 
decimal system, and I speak of this be- 
cause it has a very distinct bearing on 
the cost of distribution. I am neither 
an opponent nor an advocate of the 
decimal system of pricing or packing in 
the hardware industry. I think it goes 
far beyond our line, and, to be effective, 
would have to be universally adopted; 
not only by the hardware industry, but 
by many other industries as well. How- 
ever, as it relates to hardware, I do 
not think it is a thing which manu- 
facturers, jobbers, or retailers as an 
association can take concerted action 
on, and make their demands for such 
a system without it working a hardship 
on all concerned, and a véry great ex- 
pense in the transposition from the 
present method of pricing and packing 
to that of the decimal system; and 
which added cost, of course, has to ‘be 
borne through the chain of distribution 
to the ultimate consumer. 

“If decimal pricing and packing is 
the economical, as well as the simplified 
method for any individual manufac- 
turer to pack and price his merchan- 
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dise, it will come about in a natural 
way, and without any coercion or de- 
mand for such a system. 

“One magazine, which styles itself 
the national magazine of the hardware 
trade, has given considerable space and 
time to the discussion of the decimal 
system. It recently brought to the 
attention of its readers what they con- 
sider is responsible for the high cost 
of distribution of hardware, and giving 
largely as that cause the present 
method of packing and pricing, which 
article I cannot agree with as having 
any great bearing on distribution costs. 
Neither am I in sympathy with the 
propaganda and method it urges upon 
dealers and jobbers in the clubbing of 
manufacturers to bring about a decimal 
system. 


one 


NEXT STOP FRISCO 
AN FRANCISCO, CAL., was unani- 
mously selected by the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association for the 1924 
convention. During the sessions many 
of the delegates suffered from the in- 
tense heat, and the publicity committee 
from California made good use of the 
weather to emphasize the desirability 
of the city of the Golden Gate. 

Telegrams, posters and speeches were 
all used by the California delegates to 
inform the convention about the cool 
temperature in Frisco, and about the 
numerous advantages to be found on 
the Pacific Coast. 

St. Louis withdrew from the contest 
in favor of San Francisco on the last 
day, and the selection of the latter city 
was made amid cheers and applause. 


“Whatever is good for the hardware 
industry, you can rest assured will 
always find a ready response from the 
manufacturers, and not a resistance as 
this magazine article claims must be 
broken down if the decimal system is 
to triumph. As stated above, any at- 
tempt at unified action to bring about 
at a given period or time the adoption 
of a decimal system of pricing or pack- 
ing in the hardware industry, would 
place an enormous added cost and 
burden upon the industry, which could 
only be reflected in its cost of distribu- 
tion and finally paid for by the con- 
sumer. 


Standardizing Merchandise 


“On the other hand, never in the 
hardware industry has there been the 
study made for the standardization of 
merchandise, elimination of obsolete 
items, slow sellers, and the simplifica- 
tion practices that is going on today. 
Not only are we working along these 
lines as an industry, but we are work- 
ing in conjunction and harmony with 
Mr. Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce of our Government to bring 
about these changes as speedily as pos- 
sible, and jobbers and retailers alike 
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can materially assist in this, and lend 
their support by assisting manufactur- 
ers to bring about this most desirable 
result. 

“First, by not making demands upon 
them for -goods which have been 
dropped; remembering any goods 
dropped have to pass the acid test of 
sales and turnover, and their necessity 
to the line. 

“Second, by conforming your stock 
to standardized lines of goods; stand- 
ard sizes; eliminating as far as pos- 
sible all special items, and the calling 
for special items not shown in manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, or listed by them. 
This will do much toward bringing 
about a changed condition, which as- 
sures you as retailers quicker turnover 
possibilities, and less investment ot 
capital. 

“Much has been accomplished, but 
there is much more to be ,done in this 
line. We have for the past several 
years in the line that I am interested 
in, that of builders’ hardware, been 
making changes in our method of pric- 
ing; standardization and simplification. 
Today, instead of a 1500-page catalog, 
we issue a 880-page catalog, of which 
62 complete pages are priced in decimal 
units, covering such goods as are speci- 
fied on contracts, and usually ordered 
in decimal units. So that, as stated 
above, changes when allowed to come 
about in a natural way, do not work a 
hardship on anybody, and are being 
given constant thought. 


Changes in Merchandising Conditions 


“Merchandising and marketing con- 
ditions have undergone very rapid 
changes in the past 10 or 12 years, and 
particularly since the War. I think we 
all realize that we are on a different 
basis and cost of merchandise, but I 
do think we must make careful analysis 
of our several businesses to see exactly 
where we stand. 

“At the convention of the National 
Jobbers’ Association last year at At- 
lantic City, I believe I am correct in 
saying that the report of the secretary 
and treasurer of the National Jobbers’ 
Association indicated the Jobbers’ cost 
of doing business for the preceding 
year had been 20.47. Later on in an 
address delivered by your worthy 
president to the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, he made the state- 
ment that from statistics compiled, the 
cost of doing business of the hardware 
retailer for the preceding year had 
been 21% per cent; or a spread of ap- 
proximately 1 per cent between the cost 
of a jobber doing business and that of 
a retailer. 

“These matters call for serious 
thought and the weeding out of un- 
profitable lines; the checking up on 
turnover possibilities, and cost of dis- 
tribution. 


Price Buying not a Cure-All 


“Remember that distributing costs 
are not reduced by the purchase of 
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Sargent Persuasive on Decimal Pricing 


Advocates Early Change to Dealers 
at Richmond—Believes It Will 
Simplify Distribution 





Murray Sargent address follows: 


“To significance of this joint 
meeting between the retailer and 
the manufacturer has already been 
stressed. The retailer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer are links in a chain of 
distribution which is as strong as its 
weakest link. None of the three can 
remain in a prosperous condition un- 
less the other two have their share of 
prosperity. It may be assumed that the 
individual concerns in the _ trade, 
whether they be manufacturers, job- 
bers or retailers, are constantly making 
an effort to cut down and keep down 
their expenses. There are, however, 
some items of expense which cannot be 
reckoned with individually as advan- 
tageously as by cooperative action 
through the three groups. The distri- 
bution problem for which we seek a 
solution is to free some of the invest- 
ment locked up in merchandise, so that 
it will be available for a quicker turn- 
over. Whatever unnecessary expense is 


N his address on decimal pricing before the joint 
convention of hardware retailers and manufac- 
turers, June 20, at Richmond, Va., Murray Sar- 

gent, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., attempted 
to answer a number of objections to the system 
which have from time to time been made, and as a 
result of his talk and the discussions which followed 
it, both on June 20 and 21, the retail convention 
went on record by a vote of 172 to 1 in favor of the 
decimal system of pricing. 


Mr. Sargent’s prepared 


involved increases the cost of doing 
business. 

“Those who have followed closely the 
development of the decimal system, as 
presented by word of mouth at the con- 
vention and on the written page by the 
trade papers, find that the atmosphere 
on the subject has been largely clarified 
by recent developments. It is now 
recognized that the system applies pri- 
marily to pricing and that the question 
of packing is a subject which should be 
given careful thought and study by 
itself. 

“Recognizing that the decimal system 
is properly a part of the whole simplifi- 
eation, standardization and elimination 
of waste movement, I believe that it 
should have separate consideration, if 
only for the reason that delayed action 
on it might interfere in some cases with 
obtaining results on the larger program 
of simplification through elimination of 
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waste, including cutting out of slow 
selling items. 


Elimination of Waste 


“In the matter of packing, however, 
it seems to me that a different situation 
presents itself and that a definite effort 
should be made to reach some conclu- 
sions under the heading of ‘elimination 
of waste.’ Perhaps the most important 
factor in determining the packing quan- 
tity of an item should be ‘How often 
does the smaller retailer turn over this 
quantity of that particular item?’ This 
is of almost equal importance to the 
jobber and retailer, for it can lead to 
saving, first in stock investment, par- 
ticularly in slow movers, and second, in 
broken packages, which is an expense 
to all concerned. The initiative could 
well come from the retailers on this 
subject. Consideration should be given 
to the size of the package to avoid one 
that is either too small or too buiky, 
to the suitability of certain quantities, 
and to the obviously greater expense in 
packing small quantities. 

“The future of decimal pricing de- 
pends, in the last analysis, on its ability 


‘to withstand the test of its economic 


soundness. Does it represent a net 
saving in overhead to the trade? For- 
tunately, we can look back for many 
years upon the workings of decimal 
pricing (and packing) on numerous 
hardware items, and we now have the 
experience of several manufacturers 
who have been using the system en- 
tirely to judge by. That the expense 
of making the change is not a large one, 
relatively, is proved by the facts and 
figures which these manufacturers have 
developed. The interest on the invest- 
ment is less than the salary of a clerk. 


What Is the Real Saving? 


“The question naturally comes up, 
then, as to what is the real saving in 


Points Stressed in Sargent Address 


1. The distribution problem, for which we 4. 


It becomes necessary eventually on prac- 


seek a solution, is to free some of the invest- 
ment locked up in merchandise, so that it will 
be available for a quicker turnover. 


2. The future of decimal pricing depends 
in the last analysis on its ability to withstand 
the test of its economic soundness. 


3. The manufacturer who has a compara- 
tively simple line, by using the decimal system 
in his factory organization gets the benefit of 
quick figuring of operation prices, which are 
the basis for paying piece workers, and of costs, 
which are the basis of selling prices. 


tically all items to figure the each price. 

5. Let us not lose sight of the fact that a 
considerable number of items in hardware have 
been priced on the decimal basis for some time 
past, such as stove bolts, the better selling steel 
butts, front door lock sets and planes. Also it 
should be remembered that the tendency has 
been increasing. 

6. It is perhaps important for those who are 
interested in obtaining results in simplifying 
practices to realize that the progress must at 
times seem slow, but that the important 
thing is that the progress should be steady. 
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decimal pricing. Let us start our con- 
sideration of this question by going 
back to the raw material from which 
the finished product is fabricated. 
Whatever the nature of the material, it 
becomes necessary for the manufac- 
turer to figure his costs, as well as his 
manufacturing records, on some one 
quantity basis, such as by the gross. 

“The manufacturer who has a com- 
paratively simple line, by using the 
decimal system in his factory organi- 
zation, gets the benefit of quick figur- 
ing of operation prices which are the 
basis for paying piece workers, and of 
costs which are the basis of selling 
prices. If the manufacturer has a com- 
plex line on which the trade practice 
has been to use different units, for ex- 
ample, gross on some items, dozens on 
other items and pieces on still other 
items, it means not only time lost in 
gross and dozen figuring, but also the 
eventual expense of transferring some 
from his operation price unit to other 
units used by the trade. Further than 
this, it becomes necessary, eventually, 
on practically all items, to figure the 
each price. 

“The retailer, for example, even on 
small items, finds it necessary from 
time to time, to sell one piece or two 
pieces to his customers. It may be said 
that the amount of saving in this 
figuring from raw material to the con- 
sumer is negligible on one piece. Un- 
doubtedly this is true, but when it comes 
to hundreds of thousands of different 
articles, the question is a very different 
one. The net saving of time cannot, 
of course, be figured accurately, but 
when the confusion and errors, due to 
the various units, is considered, there 
can be no question of a large saving in 
the aggregate. 


The Export Requirements 


“It is recognized that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the ex- 
port requirements. In connection with 
decimal pricing, as long as decimal 
packing is recognized as a separate 
consideration, there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that there will be 
any difficulties in pricing goods deci- 
mally, with the possible exception of 
Great Britain and the British posses- 
sions. Even here there should be no 
difficulty if all manufacturers were on 
the same basis. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that catalogs of 
German manufacturers show toth the 
dozen and the decimal system of pricing. 

“Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that a considerable number of items in 
hardware have been priced on the 
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decimal basis for some time past, such 
as stove bolts, the better selling steel 
butts, front door lock sets and planes. 
Also it should be remembered that the 
tendency has been increasing. A study 
of the items which have been on the 
decimal basis does not reveal that the 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer has 
suffered a loss of sale or other disad- 
vantage, either in the domestic or ex- 
port fields, due to not using the old 
dozen and gross packing. In figuring 
for contract work it is advantageous to 
have one unit. Inquiries in government 
and much institutional work have been 
coming out on a unit basis. At in- 
ventory time, particularly, the decided 
advantage of a single unit is self-evi- 
dent. 

“It ts perhaps important for those 
who are interested in obtaining results 
in simplifying practices to realize that 
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the progress must at times seem slow, 
but that the important thing is that the 
progress should be steady and that the 
opportunities for simplifying should be 
constantly brought before the attention 
of the trade generally. 

“There is probably no one time rather 
than another when changes of this 
character can be made to better ad- 
vantage. When business is very active 
the trade is pressed for time by many 
things coming up for consideration. 
When business is quiet it is natural 
that efforts should be made to cut down 
expense and to. postpone. any changes 
which involve even a relatively small 
initial expense. ° Full information is 
available, showing how the change can 
be made with a minimum of confusion. 
As already indicated, the expense is not 
large and once the change is made the 
advantages are for all time.” 





Black Tells Dealers Decimal Change 
Will Cost Too Much Money 


ray Sargent, advocating decimal 

system of pricing, the joint. con- 
vention of manufacturers and retailers 
was thrown open to a general discus- 
sion of the subject. The principal ob- 
jection to the decimal system was voiced 
by Isaac Black, president of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who took issue with’ Mr. Sar- 
gent by stating that it was impractica- 
ble to separate decimal pricing from 
decimal packing. He said that if the 
decimal system were adopted for pric- 
ing it must also be used for packing in 
order to avoid unnecessary confusion 


| “prey arene the address by Mur- 


Large Cost Stressed 


Mr. Black stressed the fact that if 
manufacturers were to change from the 
dozen and gross system of pricing and 
packing to the decimal system, the cost 
would be large and would have to be 
borne not only by jobbers and retailers, 
but by the general consumer as well. 

“This matter goes beyond any indi- 
viduai industry,” Mr. Black said, “and 
we should not undertake a drastic 
change of this character without delib- 
erate consideration as to its effect on 
the costs of distribution. To my mind 


it is a matter that cannot be viewed 
from the individual point of view. 


Begin in the Schools 


“The logical place for this change to 
begin would be in the public schools, 
where the dozen and gross system is 
now almost universally taught. A sud- 
den change from the old system which 
is firmly established in everybody’s 
mind and in trade practice would with- 
out question cause a great deal of con- 
fusion in every line of business. 

“If the decimal system is the right 
system it will come about naturally and 
logically. An attempt has been made 
indirectly on the part of some of the 
trade press to force the issue on deci- 
mal pricing by what amounts to a form 
of coercion. No constructive growth 
can be brought about in this fashion, 
and such a change as this must by its 
very nature come about by a slow evo- 
lutionary progress. 


Change Will Increase Prices 


“For manufacturers to change to the 
decimal system will cost money, and 
it is only logical to suppose that it can’t 
and won’t be paid for by manufacturers 
alone, but will go into the selling price 
of the goods. 

“If the decimal system were to be 
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adopted over night every catalog now 
in vogue would be made useless, An 
expense of this kind can’t be borne at 
one time, but should be extended over 
a number of years.” 


HARDWARE AGE 


Following Mr. Black’s remarks, the 
discussion was continued and one of the 
retail delegates suggested that when 
all of the manufacturers are in agree- 
ment about the time and the method of 
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changing to the decimal system, it 
would be time enough for the retailer 
to change. 

The discussion was continued the fol- 
lowing morning. 


Dealers Vote 172 to 1 for Decimal Pricing 


Expression Taken at Suggestion 
of Sargent Ends Discussion 


Retail Hardware Association 

definitely expressed itself in 
favor of the decimal system of pricing. 
The vote was taken at a suggestion of 
Murray Sargent, June 21. 


B’ a vote of 172 to 1 the National 


Worth of System Proven 


At the first session on that date Mr. 
Sargent was requested by President 
Casey to continue the discussion on the 
decimal system which had been put 
over from the day before. Mr. Sargent 
answered some of the points stressed 
by Mr. Black, and emphasized his belief 
that it was not necessary to change the 
present method of packing in order to 
use the decimal system. He mentioned 
carpenters’ squares, hammers and sim- 
ilar items, as specific examples of What 
may be done in this connection. 


Brass goods manufacturers, he said, 
and the electrical trade have found the 
decimal system a marked improvement 
over the old method. Retailers should 
have a large say in the final answers 
to this question because Mr. Sargent 
said he felt they were the ones whom it 
would affect most directly, because of 
their contact with the consumer. 

Mr. Sargent then suggested a vote on 
the subject so that manufacturers 
would have a representative expression 
of the retailer’s opinion. 

R. J. Atkinson, president of the New 
York State Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, spoke against the adoption of the 
decimal system. He said that when 
the average customer asks for screws 
and numerous other hardware articles, 
by the dozen or half dozen, he becomes 
confused and suspicious when the dealer 
talks about units. Mr. Atkinson said 


Resolutions Condemn Jobbers 
Who Sell Direct 


Rh Sees passed by the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, which were characterized as the 
crystalization of the best thought of the 
convention, condemned the jobber who 
sells direct, urged aid for the farmer, 
and urged that the decimal system be 
adopted Jan. 1, 1924. The outstanding 
resolutions summarized are as follows: 

A—Commending the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for helping to further the sim- 
plification and standardization of hard- 
ware products as an aid toward more 
economical production and distribution 
of hardware. 

B—Expressing hope that there will 
be an early adjustment of the differ- 
ences between the price realized by the 
farmer for his products and what he 
is required to pay for other commodi- 
ties, as: “We realize that until there 
is an equalization of these prices, we 
cannot expect a speedy return to sound 
and economic conditions.” 


C—Expressing gratification for the 
spirit demonstrated by the American 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
in its willingness to help the retailer 
solve distribution problems. 

D— Urging discontinuance of the 


practice of the jobber entering into 
competition with the retailer and sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. 
E—Urging that manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers in advertis- 
ing literature use the word “margin” 
instead of “profit,” and that percentage 
of margin be figured on the selling 


The New 


Ty AMP WILLIAMS, Hot Springs, 
Ark., was unanimously elected 
president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association to succeed C. H. 
Casey, Jordan, Minn., and upon the 
resignation of F. E. Strong, Battle 
Creek, Mich., as chairman of the board 
of directors, because of ill health, 
George M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, was 
elevated to the vice-presidency. 


George W. Schroeder, Eau Claire, 
Wis., and J. Charles Ross, Kalamazoo, 


Mich., were elected new members of the 
board of directors to succeed F. E. 
Strong, resigned, and George M. Gray. 
Herbert P. Sheets continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The incumbent officers, directors and 
advisory board which constitute the 


that it is the function of the retailer 
today to give customers what they 
want, and that there is no demand on 
the part of the public generally for the 
decimal system; he said he felt it would 
cause unnecessary and expensive con- 
fusion. 


Decimal System Adopted 


Ernest Johannesen, Baltimore, Md., 
in advocating the decimal system, said 
that he believed he was expressing the 
opinion of the majority of retailers 
when he said that Mr. Sargent had 
answered all objections that had been 
made against the decimal system. 
Furthermore, he said, the decimal sys- 
tem simplifies business and in so doing 
helps to lower the cost of distribution. 
He then called for a vote which was 
seconded with the result of 172 in favor 
and 1, R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, opposed. 


price instead of the cost as now. 
F—Urging that hardware manufac- 
turers generally adopt the decimal 
method of pricing on Jan. 1, 1924. 
G—Reaffirming the ideals contained 
in. the association’s code of ethics. 
H—Expressing appreciation to the 
city of Richmond for its entertainment 
and .reception of the delegates. 
I—Recommending that retailers edu- 
cate their customers and the public re- 
garding the necessity of the retailer 
in the chain of distribution. 


Officers 


board of governors of the National 
Retail Hardware Association are as 
follows: 

Officers—Hamp Williams, Hot 
Springs, Ark., president; George M. 
Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, vice-president; 
Herbert P. Sheets, Argos, Ind., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors.—R. W. Hatcher, Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg, 
Ind.; H. R. Beatty, Clinton, Ill.; Gus 
Albrecht, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; R. J. 
Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur C. 
Lamson, Marlboro, Mass.; George W. 
Schroeder, Eau Claire, Wis.; J. Charles 
Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Advisory Board.—E. M. Healey, Du- 
buque, Iowa; Matthias Ludlow, New- 
ark, N. J.; C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn. 
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National Membership Now 20,701 


Secretary 
Herbert P. Sheets 


lished several years ago, Herbert 

P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
did not read his annual report before 
the convention. It was, however, dis- 
tributed to delegates. In his report 
Secretary Sheets said in part: 

“Recognizing distribution costs to be 
the outstanding problem confronting 
business, National Retail Hardware 
Association is concentrating study upon 
this subject. 

“Our purpose is not to condone short- 
comings or to excuse failures charge- 
able to incompetency or delinquency, 
but to help the hardware trade, espe- 
cially the retail division, by arousing it 
to the existing wastes and to point out 
remedial measures intended to effect 
every possible economy in the interest 
of the public. 

“Activities looking to this purpose 
are reflected in the succeeding sections 
of this report and we have planned the 
program of this congress to make dis- 
tribution costs the dominant theme. 
Outstanding figures in all branches of 
our trade are here to assist, and we 
hope that this focusing of study upon 
the problem may result in writing 
answers that will be of far-reaching 
beneficial effect. 


NYOLLOWING the custom estab- 


Cost of Doing Business 


“One approach to the problem is 
through analysis of overhead expenses. 

“Such an analysis of the retail hard- 
ware industry for 1922 has recently 
been completed. The survey is the 
most comprehensive that has ever been 
made in our field, complete data being 
procured, covering 1068 hardware busi- 
nesses of all sizes, in every section of 
the country. It was found that oper- 
ating expenses for 1922 averaged 21.56 
per cent and that the average profit on 
sales was 2.64 per cent. 

“Separation of these expenses into 
twenty-one classifications permits care- 
ful analysis in the interest of further 
economy. To increase the value of the 
study to the individual the tabulations 
have been based upon geographical di- 
vision, grouping of dealers according 
to sales volume and also according to 
population. This permits any dealer 
to study average figures of merchants 
in his own class as to location, size of 
business, etc. 


“As a distinct service to cooperating 
dealers a special study of the figures is 
being made and a form devised to cover 
a period of several years for compari- 
son purposes. These will serve a use- 
ful purpose in continuing their tabula- 
tions through the coming years. 

“That the public may have a bet- 
ter understanding of the facts, a digest 
showing the profit and loss experi- 
ences of hardware retailers has been 
furnished to the leading newspapers of 
the country. This shows to the frac- 
tion of a cent the distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for hardware. 

“A number of years ago it was sug- 
gested that the National donate $5,000 
annually to a certain university for the 
purpose of making just such a study. 
In this connection you will be inter- 
ested to know that we have made this 
study ourselves in less time than that 
required by this agency for a similar 
study of another line of business and 
at an expense which will not exceed 
$2,000. 


What Is Profit? 


“Vigorous activity through National 
Hardware Bulletin, by correspondence 
and in conventions and group meet- 
ings has focused widespread attention 
upon this question and is gradually 
having the effect of correcting within 
the trade the erroneous practice of call- 
ing margin ‘profit’ and of figuring per- 
centages on the basis of the cost of the 
merchandise. 

“A campaign is now under way to 
try to procure revision of text books 
and teaching methods in ‘elementary 
schools. Letters have been written to 
all State superintendents of public in- 
struction, State universities and lead- 
ing colleges and to the principal pub- 
lishers of school books, calling atten- 
tion to the serious effects that follow 
existing misleading teachings. 

“This campaign by the National will 
be supplemented by letters from State 
and college officials who seem generally 
to appreciate our position and incline 
to agree therewith. 

“Active local support of the cam- 
paign by hardware dealers should ere 
long achieve definite results tending 
toward the desired correction. 


Stock Turn 


“Great stress was laid upon the im- 
portance of stock turn during the year. 
Results of this effort cannot be meas- 
ured but evidence, so far as it can be 
observed, indicates that retailers are 
giving more attention to this subject 
than ever before. It is the purpose of 
the association to continue to stress 
this subject and to give every possible 


| Sheets Tells Delegates 


assistance to the efforts of dealers to 
increase stock turns and the distribu- 
tion economies possible thereby. 


Simplification 


“As outlined in the report of the 
president, the efforts which the asso- 
ciation has made along the lines of 
simplification and standardization have 
borne fruit through the simplification 
of the paint industry. Progress has 
also been made in other hardware lines, 
notably saw-making, and a number of 
hardware manufacturers are working 
constructively in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

“It is fitting that the association 
iterate its commendation of the De- 
partment of Commerce for the work it 
is doing in behalf of simplification. 
The Division of Simplified Practice is 
continuing its work energetically and 
since our meeting last year has assigned 
one man, Mr. A. E. Foote, to devote his 
time exclusively to the hardware field. 


Decimal Pricing 


“Obvious advantages of time saving 
an@ accuracy obtaining by pricing and 
packing by the unit system weigh 
strongly with the retail trade, and dur- 
ing the past year retailers have been 
increasingly active in support of the 
movement. - 

“The National has strongly supported 
the movement and is pleased to record 
the distinct progress that is being made 
toward making this method effective in 
the hardware trade by Jan. 1, 1924. 


Save the Surface 


“As principal distributors of paint 
products, hardware retailers have a 
lively interest in Save the Surface cam- 
paign. 

“The association regards this cam- 
paign as a constructive movement 
which is achieving worth-while results 
in community improvement as well as 
trade betterment. 

“Our organization has been officially 
represented on the Save the Surface 
Committee during the past year by 
President Casey. 


Trade Tendencies 


» “Retailers of hardware welcome the 
advanced tendency of hardware whole- 
salers and manufacturers to join in the 
study of mutual problems, the solution 
of which will make for more efficient 
and more economical distribution, 
directly benefiting consumers and, re- 
flectively, all factors of the trade. 
“Growing numbers of wholesalers 
are showing added interest in retailing 
problems by cooperating actively in the 
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sales was 2.64 per cent. 


possible thereby. 





support of movements intended to im- 
prove distribution. This tendency is 
being strikingly displayed in our pres- 
ent campaigns on free goods and what 
is profit, and the secretary of the whole- 
salers’ organization, Mr. Fernley, has 
rendered valuable assistance in our 
work during the year by distributing 
to his membership reprints of articles 
regarding trade evils and in supporting 
these by personal recommendations. 
“Such attitude is encouraging as 
promising those larger achievements 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SECRETARY SHEETS’ REPORT 


1. The 1922 survey of operating expenses and profit on sales based on figures 
supplied by 1068 hardware retailers in every section of the country showed that 
operating expenses for 1922 averaged 21.56 per cent, and that the average profit on 


2. Efforts are being made within the trade to correct the erroneous practice of 
calling margin “profit,” and of figuring percentages on the basis of the cost of mer- 
chandise. A campaign is now under way to try to procure revision of text books 
and teaching methods in elementary schools. 


3. It is the purpose of the Association to give every possible assistance to the 
efforts of dealers to increase stock turns, and to realize the distribution economies 


4. Simplification and standardization have borne fruit through the simplification 
of the paint industry. Progress has also been made in other hardware lines, notably 
saw making, and a number of hardware manufacturers are working constructively 
in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Standards. 


5. Retailers of hardware welcome the advance tendency of hardware whole- 
salers and manufacturers to join in the study of mutual problems, the solution of 
which will make for more efficient and more economical distribution. 


which are possible only by the coordi- 
nated efforts of all factors. 

“At the close of the fiscal year 20,701 
hardware retailers were on our rolls 
as members of the National Associa- 
tion as“compared with 20,642 reported 
last year. This reflects an increase of 
fifty-nine members. 

“That the increase is not larger is 
due to the fact that the membership of 
the Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation, totaling 837, is not included 
in the report for this year. 
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“Leading positions in numerical at- 
tainment by the State organizations 
are held by the same States and in al- 


. most the same order as reported at the 


Chicago congress. Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard, which gained first 
place at the time of the Louisville con- 
gress, still holds it, with a membership 
of 2085. Michigan is second with 1586, 
Illinois third with 1454, and Wisconsin 
has moved up from sixth place to 
fourth, with 1295. Ohio, now fifth, has 
1278 and Minnesota is sixth, with 1225.” 


Historic Richmond Cordial to. Guests 


rPHE entertainment committees 

- headed by Thomas B. Howell, Rich- 
mond, Va., provided unusual features 
for the delegates and ladies attending 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

Tuesday, June 19, there was a thea- 
ter party at the Colonial Theater, Rich- 
mond, and on the following day the 
ladies were entertained at 
the Country Club of Vir- 
ginia, following an automo- 
bile drive around Richmond. 
In the afternoon of the same 
day following the session, 
there was a sightseeing tour 
by automobile so that every T 
delegate and guest was able 
to see the historical points 
in and around Richmond. 

The entire representation 
of delegates and ladies vis- 
ited old St. John’s Church 
where Patrick Henry deliv- 
ered his memorable speech 
urging the colony of Virginia 
to take up arms in the 





Revolution. Other points of historical 
interest visited were the State Capitol, 
designed by Thomas Jefferson, and 
having in its rotunda a life size statue 
of Washington by Houdon, executed in 
1788, and passed upon by Washington 
at the time of its erection; the White 
House of the Confederacy, used by 
Jefferson Davis during the war between 
the States; St. Paul’s Church, where 








Retail Headquarters 
Goes to Indianapolis 


WO of the most important announce- 
ments made at the Richmond conven- 
tion were that the National Retail Hardware 
Association headquarters would be moved 
early in the fall from Argos to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and that the name of the NATIONAL 
HARDWARE BULLETIN would be changed 
with the July issue to THE HARDWARE 
RETAILER. 
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Jefferson Davis was worshipping at the 
time he received the message from 
General Lee announcing the fact that 
Richmond would have to be evacuated; 
the residence of John Marshall, the 
Edgar Allan Poe shrine; the Battle 
Abbey; the oldest Masonic hall in the 
United States, built in 1785; the sta- 
tues of the Confederate leaders on 
Monument Avenue and numerous other 
points. 

Thursday evening a recep- 
tion and dance was held at 
the Jefferson Hotel, and on 
Friday an all-day trip by 
boat was made down the 
James River to Jamestown. 

Everything possible was 
done for the convenience and 
comfort of the manufacturers 
and retailers during the week 
of the convention, and the 
work of providing for the en- 
tertainment of Richmond’s 
guests was done entirely by 
the Richmond dealers and a 
committee of the Virginia 
Hardware Association. 
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The Buyer Holds the Ace 
In Distribution, Says Dodd 


LVIN E. DODD, manager Domestic Distribution 
A Department, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
in an address before the Richmond convention 
on national tendencies in hardware distribution, em- 
phasized the necessity of finding ways and means of 
equalizing periods of prosperity and depression, and 
pointed out the fact that all branches of modern bus- 
iness are inseparably interlocked. 


6¢@’ TAN DING 

as I do,” 
Mr. Dodd said, 
‘fiot in, but be- 
side, the current 
of business, as it 
flows past my de- 
partment, I can 
see, perhaps, bet- 
ter than if I were 
a part of the 
stream, its eddies 
and its rises and 
falls. My depart- 
ment must know the facts of distribu- 
tion as soon as they appear, and it is 
not more concerned or less concerned 
with one branch of trade than with an- 
other. 

“A month ago, nearly, I addressed a 
meeting of the National Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, and in a gen- 
eral sense what I said to them in Chi- 
cago in May will be appropriate to you 
in Richmond in June. We know that 
every price-rise in nails is echoed by a 
price-rise in garments, in butter, and 
in the wages of labor. It does not mat- 
ter which of these commodities is placed 
first, because all trade is inseparably 
interlocked and a stumble in one branch 
will jostle all of the others. This means 
to me that there is no medicine or sur- 
gical operation which will ameliorate 
an illness of the hardware trade ex- 
clusively. If it is effective in the hard- 
ware trade its benefits will be com- 
municated more or less to all others. 





Alvin E. Dodd 


Business Resembles the Human Body 


“Business is one great body which is 
composed of organs in the same sense 
as the organs of the human body. The 
metabolism of business, the ingestion, 
digestion and assimilation of the raw 
products of the farm through the fac- 
tories, through the channels of distri- 
bution to the final consumption by the 
mass of the population are identical 
with the same processes in the human 
body. Over-indulgence brings about a 
need for abstention in the same degree 
and for the same reasons, and any con- 
sideration of business which escapes 
this fundamental fact is of a limited 
and therefore incomplete character. 

“The one stupendous obstruction to 


the orderly conduct of business in this 
era is the extreme of fluctuation in pro- 
duction and price. We alternate be- 
tween short periods of plenty and longer 
stages of comparative starvation. No 
one benefits by our peaks and everyone 
suffers while traversing the valleys ex- 
cept perhaps a few speculators who 
profit almost, if not wholly, acci- 
dentally. Money which appears to have 
been gained during the extremes of 
high prices usually must be spent in 
preserving a business through the proc- 
esses of recovery from the sudden and 
certain price declines. 


Must Learn Limitations 


“On the morning when this address 
was outlined there appeared in the New 
York Times a statement by a, firm of 
well-known manufacturers that their 
business during the first three months 
of the year was greater than in every 
previous quarter in their history; that 
the promise for the next three months 
was even greater and that funds had 
been set aside for the enlargement of 
their plant to provide for the contem- 
plated increase in output. This is a 
typical and not a selected example, and 
it is of particular importance because 
of the reiterated statements that many 
of the existing manufacturing concerns 
of the same class must go out of busi- 
ness. Indeed, two well-known concerns 
have entered into voluntary liquidation 
within a recent period, and probably 
many others find themselves in a diffi- 
cult financial situation which will lead 
ultimately to the same result. 

“Perhaps you will say that this in- 
crease in business on the one hand with 
the disastrous condition of other plants 
on the other hand is an example merely 
of the survival of the fittest; but there 
is another view: Not satisfied with 
selling more than it had ever sold be- 
fore, and with a balance sheet of the 
most satisfactory nature, this concern 
is enlarging its plant in order to do 
still more business; and that is the con- 
dition which prevails in the United 
States on every up-turn of prices. 

“Business today has no conception, 
apparently, of a reasonable and safe 
level, but grasps every opportunity to 
produce more and to sell more. ‘After 


me the deluge’ was an aphorism of 
Louis XV which has been used and 
misused until it is trite, and it is the 
team-mate of ‘Let the devil take the 
hindmost.’ Such statements as these 
are descriptive of a too-common atti- 
tude in business and ignore the unde- 
niable fact that all business is inter- 
dependent and that a disaster to one is 
paid for ultimately by the rest. It is 
due largely to the mistaken conception 
that more business, more sales, means 
better business in an unlimited degree 
without any recognition of the fact 
that business is a sponge which has 
limited powers of saturation. 


The Safe Road 


“So far as I can recollect I -have 
never seen a budget which did not con- 
template an enlargement of the sales 
based upon a study of the business his- 
tory and almost blind to the question 
as to whether the previous volume was 
satisfactory. If we could only fix in our 
minds the idea that more business car- 
ried to its ultimate point means dis- 
aster, just as less business carried to 
its yltimate point means failure, we 
should find a safe road to that happy 
haven known as ‘good business.’ The 
push, struggle and crowding resulting 
from the unrestrained effort for more 
business is the source of many, if not 
most, difficulties which yau and other 
business men face periodically. More 
advertising demands more styles to ad- 
vertise, and more styles demand more 
advertising. ‘Creating demand’ is a dif- 
ferent matter than supplying necessi- 
ties, and a large proportion of costs in 
distribution are the direct result of 
creating demand for novelties which 
fulfill no economic need. When distrib- 
utors are asked to reduce their costs 
of doing business does it occur to any- 
one that a considerable part of these 
costs is in the display of new goods 
which may push on to the bargain 
counters a material proportion of other 
goods which had preceded them as nov- 
elties? 

“TI can draw for you a picture of dis- 
tribution which is entirely contrary to 
anything which exists and which will 
not meet with your approval, but it has 
the virtue of being logical. 

“Let us consider for a few moments 
a simple but by no means primitive 
form of retail distribution—not so sim- 
ple as retail distribution in the year 
1800 because our existence is more com- 
plex and insofar as we may antici- 
pate, likely to increase rather than de- 
crease in complexity. Let us assume 
that there are retail establishments 
located at convenient distances apart 
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“and in locations convenient to the needs 


both of the stationary and of the mov- 
ing masses of the population; that is, 
of those who remain at home and of 
those who go to their occupations daily 
over greater or less distances. These 
retail establishments are of different 
classes in order to dispense economically 
the products of different trades such 
as hardware or clothing. There is no 
solicitation of customers; there are few, 
if any, styles which depend for their 
profitable merchandising upon the ‘cre- 
ation of demand,’ and most of the sell- 
ing is done by sample. Most of the 
sales are delivered at the houses of 
customers by a cooperative or general 
delivery system. Since there is no 
motive for substitution most of the pur- 
chases may be accomplished by tele- 
phone. The rate of production is com- 
paratively level because it is possible 
to arrive at a close approximation of 
the average demand for different com- 
modities, and with the supplies known 
and the demand known it does human 
nature less than justice to suppose that 
there would be exaggerated conditions 
of over-production and under-produc- 
tion—the alternating chills and fever 
of business today. 

“Distribution cannot, under the pres- 
ent scheme of things, reduce its costs 
in the same sense that manufacturers 
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can reduce the cost of production. 
Manufacturers may substitute power- 
driven machines for hand labor. In- 
deed, they have speeded up in every 
process and cut down in every cost, 
but they can’t speed up women shop- 
pers. This is the problem of the dis- 
tributor. This is the fundamental 
reason for those costs in distribution 
which begin at the factory and end 
only with the retail customer’s price. 
Until there is a surcease in the com- 
petition to create demand, to create 
new designs and to create new markets, 
there is no hope of any decrease in the 
costs of distribution. Until under- 
production and over-production are 
weighed against each other for a 
reasonably constant rate of production 
costs of distribution will follow the ex- 
treme of wholesale price changes as 
the night follows the day. In the 
domestic distribution department we 
have studied the relations between the 
prices of raw materials, of products in 
their wholesale stage and on the coun- 
ters of the retail stores, and we are 
so convinced of the approximate 
parallelism of all prices, even under 
the extraordinary conditions of the 
World War, that when we know a 
wholesale price we can with almost 
absolute accuracy state the retail 
price.” 
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The speaker then went on to illustrate 
his position by the use of charts and 
graphs. Continuing, he said: 


Buyers Hold the Whip Hand 


“More and more I am forced to the 
conclusion that. while the buyer as- 
sumes all risk, also he holds the whip 
hand through his power of choice and 
his power of refusal to buy unless his 
judgment dictated the act. For ex- 
ample, it is almost unnecessary to state 
that you can solve the tremendous 
problems of simplification by united 
action wherever you wish to do so; and 
simplification comes pretty nearly being 
the secret upon which increased turn- 
over is based. There is scarcely a de- 
partment in hardware, from carpet 
tacks to garden tools, where a multipli- 
cation of styles and varieties does not 
embarrass you in selecting what to buy. 
[I am not speaking of new devices for 
sprinkling lawns or improvements in 
door checks, although even in such ar- 
ticles some of the new offerings are of 
questionable value. I refer to sizes 
and shapes which involve no new prin- 
ciple of construction or use. 

“You have accomplished great ad- 
vances in the study of simplification, 
and already you have succeeded in 
eliminating many articles which hith- 
erto have cluttered your shelves; but 








Dodd on Tendencies in Hardware Distribution 


LVIN E. DODD, manager 


bution Department, Chamber of Commerce 


Domestic Distri- 
periodically. 


culties which you and other business men face 


of the U. S., stressed.the following points in 
his address before the Richmond convention: 


1. All trade is inseparably interlocked, and 
a stumble in one branch will jostle all the 
others. 


2. The one stupendous obstruction to the 
orderly conduct of business in this era is the 
extreme of fluctuation in production and price. 
We alternate between short periods of plenty 
and longer stages of comparative starvation. 
No one benefits by our peaks, and every one 
suffers while traversing the valleys. 


3. Money which appears to have been gained 
during the extremes of high prices usually must 
be spent in preserving a business through the 
processes of recovery from the sudden and 
certain price declines. 


4. If we could only fix in our minds the idea 
that more business carried to its ultimate point 
means disaster just as less business carried to 
its ultimate point means failure, we should find 
a safe road to that happy haven known as good 
business. 


5. The push, struggle and crowding result- 
ing from the unrestrained effort for more busi- 
ness is the source of many, if not most, diffi- 


6. Distribution cannot, under the present 
scheme of things, reduce its costs in the same 
sense that manufacturers can reduce the cost of 
production. Manufacturers may substitute 
power-driven machines for hand labor. Indeed, 
they have speeded up in every process, and cut 
down in every cost, but they can’t speed up 
women shoppers. 


7. More and more I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that while the buyer assumes all risk, also 
he holds the whip hand through his power of 
choice and his power of refusal to buy unless 
his judgment is dictated to act. 


&. Trade customs are so powerful that it is 
difficult often to discriminate between the good 
and the bad because of their historic character. 
Probably there has not been invented during 
the last 100 years a single new device or trick 
for completing a sale. Selling goods on trial 
and selling goods on credit are probably as old 
as distribution, yet they are almost indefensible. 


9. You cannot dictate to whom an unethical 
wholesaler shall or shall not sell; but there is 
no law which requires you to buy anything on 
earth for any reason whatever. 

10. Anticipated demand is a first cousin to 


speculation. Speculation may be defined as un- 
certainty; uncertainty is the bane of business. 
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the value of your work so far is sug- 
gestive, principally. It shows what you 
can do when you try and a fair pros- 
pect is open to you for persistent effort 
in this direction which, as I said before, 
paves the road to increased turnover on 
which all sound modern merchandising 
is based. My department has expressed 
this idea in two simple pamphlets, en- 
titled, ‘A Commercial Tower of Babel’ 
and ‘Merchandise Turnover and Stock 
Control.’ It will be mere repetition for 
me to enter into the details disclosed 
by these pamphlets, since many of you 
have seen them, and my office in Wash- 
ington will comply promptly with re- 
quests from you for copies. It is neces- 
sary for me to say, however, that there 
is no need for overstocking or for being 
without the necessary stock at any mo- 
ment if the simple rules outlined in 
these pamphlets are followed. 


The Power of Trade Customs 


“Trade customs are so powerful that 
it is difficult often to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad because of 
their historic character. Probably there 
has not been invented during the last 
100 years a single new device or trick 
for completing a sale. Selling goods 
on trial and selling goods on credit 
probably are as old as distribution, yet 
they are almost indefensible. A mer- 
chant who cannot collect payment when 
the goods are handed to the purchaser 
is lacking in strength if he wishes 
really to conduct a cash business. As 
devices for meeting competition they 
are worthless because if all competitors 
adopt them the result is negative in 
any advantage which may be secured 
and the public is taught an injurious 
habit—injurious both to the merchant 
and to his customer, since both of these 
practices lead inevitably to higher and 
higher prices to cover the inescapable 
losses. 

“IT am informed that you have cause 
for complaint that certain wholesalers 
make a practice of selling merchandise 
to you and then selling for personal use 
to your neighbors. This is a somewhat 
unusual situation, and is a practice 
which will be found very rarely in other 
lines of trade. I cannot regard it 
seriously, since the remedy appears to 
lie wholly in your own hands, and there 
must be some peculiar condition in the 
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retail hardware trade which makes a 
dealer willing to buy of a wholesaler 
who deliberately invades the retail mar- 
ket. It is a violation of trade ethics so 
clear and unmistakable that I should 
expect you to destroy it root and 
branch with little delay and with com- 
paratively little difficulty. 


Retailers the Final Judges 


“You cannot dictate to whom an un- 
ethical wholesaler shall or shall not 
sell; but there is no law which requires 
you to buy anything on earth for any 
reason whatever. You yourselves, in a 
large sense, are the final judges of what 
you wish to buy and of whom you wish 
to buy it. Hence, if a wholesaler is able 
to sell more articles of a certain kind 
in a certain town than the town can 
consume within the period constituting 
a good or reasonable turnover, you are 
responsible and not the wholesaler, 
since he can only offer while you alone 
can complete the sale. 

“My own opinion as to the method 
for improving your relations with other 
branches of your trade is through 
united action of the retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. Unques- 
tionably the others would appoint com- 
mittees to discuss with a committee of 
your group all of the difficulties of 
which you complain. The result is so 
obvious and certain that I should ex- 
pect this conference to clear the air 
very quickly through the establishment 
of a rigid code of ethics. This has been 
tried often enough to prove its almost 
infinite value, particularly when it em- 
bodies a mutual agreement to arbitrate 
complaints. 


Law of Supply and Demand Governs 


“So far as I am aware there is no 
possibility of any control, legal or 
otherwise, in the number of establish- 
ments devoted to distribution. The law 
of supply and demand works here with 
unmitigated power and no criterion has 
been discovered which will take its 
place. 

“A recent cost of doing business sur- 
vey in retail hardware establishments 
gives a common figure of 21.56 per cent 
on the retail price. This is about an 
average of the cost of doing business in 
all retail establishments in all lines of 





Graves of Jefferson Davis and his family, 
Hollywood Cemetery. In center old Rev- 
olutionary bell tower in Capitol grounds 
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trade so far as we can judge. Chain 
groceries are said to reach a figure less 
than 15 per cent, while department 
stores exceed 25 per cent. You, there- 
fore, seem to be in a safe position, 
which indicates also that your costs 
can be reduced materially by a more 
careful study of simplification and turn- 
over. There is another way merely 
of making a study of your stock in the 
interest of close buying. Your average 
stock turn of 2.28 per cent is so low 
that it gives even further encourage- 
ment to believe that a careful study of 
your business will repay the effort 
many-fold. 

“You have suffered with the rest of 
society from the periodic disturbances 
following over-production, which leads 
to idle factories, unemployment due to 
idle factories, suspended purchases due 
to unemployment, and so on down to 
depths from which we struggled in 1920 
until the same cycle is followed to an- 
other peak of prosperity and another 
well of despair. More business carried 
on indefinitely inevitably leads to less 
business until a balance is struck and 
the average of safe business is estab- 
lished. 


Prices Must Fit the Buyer 


“Quite recently the papers reported 
that several hundred million dollars 
worth of building construction had been 
suspended until a more reasonable 
standard of building costs is reached. 
We need not know any of the details 
of what is taking place, since we are 
floating in a stream, the direction of 
which is known. The purpose of a busi- 
ness man is to sell his goods at a profit 
and he knows better than anyone can 
tell him that the price must adjust 
itself to the purse of the man who buys. 
Almost invariably the price is found to 
reflect the business conditions of the 
moment, and if it does not, it will do 
so very soon. 

“Your immediate problem, as I see 
it, is to determine the safe level of 
buying adhering as closely to the pur- 
chase of articles for which a known 
market exists and without counting 
upon the creation of demand in any 
large degree. Anticipated demand is a 
first cousin to speculation; speculation 
may be defined as uncertainty; and un- 
certainty is the bane of business.” 
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“BOB” MURRAY 
“The Honesdale 
Hustler” 











and ways of increasing turn- 

over, Robert J. Murray, Hones- 
dale, Pa., emphasized the necessity 
of the restraint of credit terms, op- 
erating expenses and complicated 
systems, while at the same time ex- 
panding sales volume and opening 
new channels for distribution. He 
said: 

“How much business are we doing 
and what does it cost us to do it? Most 
of us can do more business if we so 
desire and are willing to work intelli- 
gently. There are always ways and 
means to get more business, and unless 
we secure a volume in proportion to 
our investment, our cost of doing busi- 
ness will be at an altitude that will pre- 
vent a fast growth by making our retail 
prices too high. 

“The cost of doing business needs to 
be restrained, governed and -regulated 
very carefully, for if our costs of op- 
eration increase without a correspond- 
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ing increase in profitable business our 
profits vanish and possibly a loss en- 
sues. On the other hand, if we can so 
organize our advertising and other sell- 
ing factors as to increase our profitable 
volume with a small proportional in- 
crease in expense, our profits increase 
very rapidly. It is then easy to further 
increase our volume, for the reason that 
we can keep our retail prices at a lower 
point as the increased volume has auto- 
matically reduced the cost of operation. 

“Not only this but the increased vol- 
ume allows us to purchase in larger 
quantities and at a lower figure. This 
either increases profit or allows us to 
further lower our retail prices and 
secure additional business which again 
adds to the perpetual motion of better 
business and more profit. 

“T am a fanatic on this angle of con- 
trol, for when we are able to restrain, 
govern and regulate this part of our 
business, to my mind the largest diffi- 
culty is solved. In our section of Penn- 
sylvania a hardware store operating on 
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“Pep, Brawn and Brains 


ni and No Dull Seasons”’ 


a 25 per cent overhead is not going to 
have any real profit and hardly a fair 
salary for the owner, but if increased 
sales can be secured with a small addi- 
tional overhead the profit will appear 
and, as it appears, will, if properly con- 
trolled, continue to reduce the overhead 
by increasing the volume. 
Arranging Lines 

“This increased volume can be se- 
cured by so arranging our lines of mer- 
chandise that there will be no dull sea- 
sons. Twelve months of activity are 
necessary to increase volume and de- 
crease cost of operation. Individuals 
may take a vacation, but capital must 
always be busy. I remember the time 
when in our own business we had four 
months good business, four months of 
poor business and four months of no 
business. Our records do not show our 
cost of doing business at that time, but 
we do know that the cost of operation 
was too high for profit or even good 
salaries. Now we have twelve months 





business. 


proposition. 


dise at a profit. 





decreasing the cost of doing business. 


BOB MURRAY POINTERS 


1. The cost of doing business needs to be restrained, governed and regulated very 
carefully, for if our costs of operation increase without a corresponding increase in 
profitable business, our profits vanish. 

2. Increased volume can be secured by so arranging our lines of merchandise that 
there will be no dull seasons. . 

3. Individuals may take a vacation, but capital must always be busy. 

4. Getting all the business in sight is the best way of increasing the volume and 
We get all we can at a good profit, then all 
we can at a fair profit, and then when we can’t get either of these varieties we fill 
in with business at a gross profit as low as 10 per cent, and very often this is good 


5. The head of a business should have time to study and control his business; if 
he does not do this the business needs a new manager. 
6. Systematic office records are essential to the control of any business, and 
should be kept so that the executive can in a very few moments vizualize the whole 


7. Expansion without system spells failure. 
8. To my mind the success of a reiailer depends upon his ability to sell merchan- 


9. In controlling costs of operation, I do not believe in reducing salaries or wages, 
on the contrary I believe in increasing them, and in making everyone, particularly 
the bosses, earn more either with their brains or muscles. 
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of business and the old four months in 
which we had no business are now 
called the busy months. Add new lines 
of anything that can be sold. It’s nec- 
essary to sell continuously to make 
money. 

Make the Salesmen Sell 


“Advertise all the time and in every 
way. Catalogs, sales letters, canvass- 
ers, newspaper advertising are all good, 
but sufficient time and thought must be 
given to advertising so that we will 
know it gives the desired result. Here 
again restraint and regulation are 
needed. We spend 1% per cent of our 
gross sales on advertising. At one time 
we spent a much larger percentage, but 
our increased volume has reduced the 
cost. 

“Sometimes a mail order business 
can be developed that will help to re- 
duce the overhead, and the salesmen 
can fill the mail orders easily in the 
morning and late in the afternoon, thus 
increasing the volume. and decreasing 
the overhead. 


Get All the Business in Sight 


“Getting all the business in sight is 
the best way of increasing the volume 
and decreasing the cost of doing busi- 
ness. We get all we can at a good 
profit, then all we can at a fair profit, 
and then when we can’t get either of 
these varieties we fill in with business 
at a gross-profit as low as 10 per cent, 
and very often this is good business. 





A. &. 


Gronemeier 


A S. GRONEMEIER, Mt. Vernon, 
e Ind., speaking on productive ser- 
vice, enumerated the following essen- 
tials Complete stock of merchandise, 
dependable goods, knowledge of mer- 
chandise, well arranged stock, individ- 
uality in window display, newspaper ad- 
vertising, courteous collections, tele- 
phone and mail order. Mr. Gronemeier 
said that he had tried a few years ago 
to get $15,000 outstanding that farm- 
ers in his vicinity owed him, and being 
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We furnish leather belting to the fac- 
tories in our city for shipment from the 
mill at 10 per cent profit; we also sell 
the blacksmiths, who pay their bills 
promptly, their supplies on the same 
basis. In fact, we are glad to have all 
the business we can get at 10 per cent 
profit on a cash basis and for direct-to- 
customer shipment. We believe it is 
possible to make money by this method 
and it helps volume and decreases over- 
head. Increased volume with the same 
or a little more stock is the answer to 
most of our troubles. Call it turnover 
if you will, but make it turn over often. 
We must so control and direct this, the 
most important part of our business, so 
that we can turn our stock four or five 
times .a year, and of course the oftener 
the better. 


Don’t Take Business from Competitors 


“In controlling costs of operation, I 
do not believe in reducing salaries or 
wages; on the contrary, believe in in- 
creasing them, and in making everyone, 
particularly the bosses, earn more 
either with their brains or muscles. 
Some of us think we are working too 
hard, but generally if we study our job 
we find that it is not so much hard work 
as misapplication and bad management 
that tires us. Only too often we owners 
or managers are fussing around at 
work which someone else for far less 
salary than we draw could do better. 
The head of a business should have 
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time to study and control his business, 
and if he does not do this the business 
needs a new manager. 

“Systematic office records are essen- 
tial for the control of any business and 
should be kept so that the executive 
can, in a very few moments, visualize 
the whole proposition. Expansion with- 
out system spells failure. I am not 
an advocate of any complicated or in- 
tricate system which keeps everybody 
in the store so busy with records that 
they do not have time to sell goods, but 
believe in a simple method that gives 
the desired information with a mini- 
mum of red tape. Too much system is 
almost as bad as not enough. A good 
working system is always subservient 
to the demands of the business. 

“To my mind the success of a retailer 
depends upon his ability to sell mer- 
chandise at a profit. To do this he 
must sell a sufficient volume so that his 
cost of operation will be so low that he 
can serve his community economically 
and still make money. He must visual- 
ize the needs of his territory and so 
arrange his stock and selling program 
that he is continuously moving mer- 
chandise. Then with a system of rec- 
ords that will allow him to keep credits 
in line and his finger on expense of 
operation and volume of sales he will 
be in a position to take a firm grasp of 
the steering wheel, advance the spark, 
step on the gas and speed pleasantly 
forward to a business profit.” 


” 


‘“‘Red Hot Letters and Zero Stores 


Will Ruin Any Business” 


unable to do so, tried out a cash busi- 
ness, after interviewing and circulariz- 
ing customers, explaining té them why 
he was making the change. The first 
year he had his business on a cash ba- 
sis he said he collected $10,000 to $15,- 
000 outstanding. Today his business 
is on a cash and credit basis. 

In advertising and in circular let- 
ters Mr. Gronemeier urged dealers to 
concentrate on one or two things: Don’t 
write a letter at 100 per cent tempera- 
ture and have the atmosphere in your 
store zero. 

Hardware dealers should be the lead- 
ers in community affairs, he said. He 
stated that he believed in getting in- 
timately acquainted with customers, 


joining clubs and taking an active part 
in all local athletic enterprises, etc. 
The only justification for the retail 
dealer is in carrying stock needed by 
the community, he said. The dealer is 
morally obligated to assist inexperi- 
enced buyers. 

Service rendered intelligently costs 
little and brings big returns, he de- 
clared. He also advised the use of 
slogans. 

George B. Sprowls, Claysville, Pa., 
said that he has made his reputation 
in business by having anything and 
everything that people called for. He 
declared that a complete stock is es- 
sential to meet the demand of present 
day consumers. 





Facing the Camera Lens 


Tos insert on the opposite page is something new in the way of convention pictures. Every individual, in 
what appears to be a group picture, was photographed by :he HARDWARE AGE camera either separately or in 
groups of four or five. Some of you may find yourselves in the picture twice. That is intentional; first to 
prove that it is not a group picture, and secondly, for the incidental humor to be derived by those who will 


look for themselves and find their doubles. 
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“Distribution Fireworks’ 


distribution fireworks, stressed the following points: 


J “vise M. TOWNLEY, vice-president, National Hardware Association, in his talk on 


1. The problem of distribution is something not peculiar to the hardware industry. 
If the present scheme is wrong in the hardware line, it is wrong also in all other main lines. 
2. If under the present plan of distribution, which has been developing during the 
past 100 years, it takes 588,000 retailers to reach 106,000,000 consumers, what kind of a 
problem would manufacturers have if they had to reach these consumers without any out- 


side help? 


3. Do you think any number of catalog houses could distribute satisfactorily that tre- 
mendous bulk of merchandise which is now requiring 588,000 retailers to distribute? 


ous authoritative sources indi- 

cating there are about 5000 
manufacturers of hardware, nearly 900 
wholesalers and 37,000 retailers, John 
M. Townley, Kansas City, Mo., vice- 
president National Furdware Associa- 
tion, said: 

“There is another interested factor 
in distribution—the ultimate consumer. 

“Here is our problem: Five thou- 
sand manufacturers are trying to get 
their merchandise into the hands of 
one hundred and six million consumers 
at lowest possible cost and with great- 
est efficiency as to service. What is the 
most safe and sane method? 

“The problem of distribution is not 
something peculiar to the hardware in- 
dustry. If the present scheme is wrong 
in the hardware line, it is wrong also 
in all other main lines. 


‘ FTER quoting figures from vari- 


Primary Items - 


“The primary items that were in- 
vestigated by the Congressional Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
were groceries, men’s furnishings, boots 
and shoes, dry goods and hardware— 
the essentials of life. The commission’s 
report showed there are 588,717 retail- 
ers rendering distribution service. 

“Suppose we should eliminate all 
primary retailers—wipe out grocers, 
men’s furnishings dealers, boot and 
shoe dealers, dry goods stores and 
hardware stores, then take stock of 
what is left in the town. 

“If under the present plan of dis- 
tribution which has been developing 
during the past hundred years it takes 


588,000 retailers to reach the 106,000, 
000 consumers, what kind of a problem 
would manufacturers have if they had 
to reach these consumers without any 
outside help, financial, or storing capac- 
ity, or gaging the requirements of 
consumers? 

“Consumers’ wants are no longer 
simple; if they were, we would not have 
thousands of manufacturers catering to 
the great American wants. We would 
be back in the days of the old spinning 
wheel and the transportation of the ox 
team and covered wagon. The Ameri- 
can public has gone crazy in its wild 
desire for speed. It is not entirely 
satisfied with the record made when 
two young men stepped off from the 
Atlantic in an aeroplane and twenty- 
seven hours later landed on the Pacific 
Coast. They think it is too bad they 
didn’t make it in twenty-four hours. 

“We must keep in mind that to have 
distribution that is satisfactory to this 
106,000,000 consumers it must be a 
quick distribution. People must be able 
to get goods when they want them and 
without previous thought or planning 
ahead.” 

Touching the subject of advertising, 
Mr. Townley suggested that “some plan 
ought to be worked out that would give 
closer contact between the advertis- 
ing of manufacturers and the retail 
dealer.” 


Like a Great Net 


“It seems to me that the whole 
scheme of distribution is like a great 
net spreading over the entire country 
and reaching every community,” said 


Mr. Townley. “Every other plan of 
distribution outside this fundamental, 
basic plan on which our welfare is based 
has its place. There is a place for the 
catalog house and it renders a special 
service, but it could not possibly render 
the service to all the people. Catalog 
houses are said to reach six millions; 
then there-are a hundred millions that 
they don’t reach. Do you think the 
catalog system could furnish all the 
people all their requirements? 

“Do you think any number of catalog 
houses could distribute satisfactorily 
that tremendous bulk of merchandise 
which is now requiring 588,000 retail- 
ers to distribute? 

“Do you believe a chain store method 
can be developed to reach every pos- 
sible store that would be any different 
in its distribution cost from that 
blanket method which now exists after 
a development over a period of 100 
years? 

“Is not our present system a huge 
net made up of chain after chain of 
interlocking, independent units, all cor- 
related? 

“I do not believe there is any less 
costly way of doing business than from 
manufacturer to wholesaler, from 
wholesaler to retailer and from retailer 
to consumer, and each branch of the 
trade is trying to do its utmost to re- 
duce expense. 

“The cost of goods to the consumer 
today by these successive steps is surely 
lower than it would be if manufactur- 
ers attempted to distribute to retailers, 
to say nothing of going to the cun- 
sumer.” 








it is false economy.’ 








they can’t get enough in the store. 


families and educate their children. 
and to train them to know and to sell merchandise. 
As dealers you put money into business, into fixtures, into goods, but not into men. 


That's where it’s needed most. We should recognize the fact that labor is worthy of its hire.” 


PUT YOUR MONEY INTO MEN, URGES JONES 


Sere y E. JONES, speaking on the reduction of costs, said: “Don’t begin with the payroll: 
"Many good clerks are asking for positions as traveling men because 
The majority of dealers throughout the country, Mr. Jones 
declared, are not paying clerks enough so that they can earn an honest living, maintain their 
It is important to encourage good salesmen, Mr. Jones said, 
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length at the convention by A. E. 

Foote of the’ Simplification Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, who 
told about the work that is being done 
by manufacturers in various lines and 
about the work that is being carried on 
in the hardware industry. 

Mr. Foote said that the Department 
of Commerce was simply cooperating 
with industry in helping it to eliminate 
the non-essential and the obsolete. He 
said that he believes the average retail 
hardware dealer could increase his turn- 
over if he reduced the variety of styles, 


Genet at the co was discussed at 
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Savings Grow as Whole Nation 


Takes Up Simplification 


sizes and patterns that he now sells, 
and concentrated his efforts on more 
salable items. 

He cited the case of the paving brick 
manufacturers who reduced the styles 
of brick they made from sixty-six to 
seven styles. By this he said dimen- 
sional competition was eliminated and 
competition is now concentrated on 
quality, durability, etc. Bed frames, 
milk bottle caps, paints and oils, spices, 
hotel chinaware and numerous other 
articles, he said, are now in process of 
simplification. 

He urged retailers to write to paint 
manufacturers, giving their opinions 
about the elimination of half-gallon 
cans, which he said the majority of 
manufacturers are somewhat uncertain 
about. 

Secretary Hoover, Mr. Foote said, is 
putting business into government as it 
never was before, and that a dictionary 





Partisan Politics Rears Its Head 
Is Smothered by Sheets 


HE controversial spirit of partisan 
politics was temporarily intro- 
-™ duced into the retail convention 
when F. A. Heitmann, president of the 
National Hardware Association, charged 
political parasites with being one of the 
causes for the present high cost of 
living. 

Mr. Heitmann said that he felt free 
to say that the best friend the retailer 
ever had was the jobber, and that many 
jobbers have carried retailers over hard 
times. A lot of hysteria has been left 
over from the war, said Mr. Heitmann, 
and the condition of the country today 
seems to be one of ‘stagnation, as far 
as new ideas are concerned. 

The time has come, he said, when we 
must make democracy safe for busi- 
ness, and find a way of lowering taxes. 
More attention should be paid to politics 
by business men, he Added, for unless 
they get into politics as business men 
business will be ruined. 

One of the delegates apparently mis- 
construed some of Mr. Heitmann’s re- 
marks as an attack upon the present 
administration. He therefore made a 
strong defense on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. 


Following this, several delegates de- 
manded recognition of the chair amid 
some confusion. At this point Secre- 
tary Sheets stepped forward and stated 
that Mr. Heitmann had attacked the 
political parasite and not the govern- 
ment; that he had not spoken either for 


of specifications is being planned by 
Mr. Hoover for government purposes. 

Piano manufacturers, he said, are 
also reducing the variety of parts they 
manufacture from 2000 to 6. Hotel 
chinaware is being reduced from 600 
sizes and shapes to 65. 

Mr. Foote stated that he had received 
unusual cooperation in the hardware in- 
dustry, both from manufacturers and 
retailers, and he believed that the re- 
sults that have already been obtained 
will prove so economically sound that 
further progress will naturally follow. 

Retailers, in discussing this subject, 
were almost unanimously in favor of 
cutting out non-essential sizes and 
styles and concentrating attention on 
rapid turning lines. The national re- 
tail association has pledged its support 
to the Department of Commerce in 
furthering simplification throughout the 
industry. 


or against individuals, and that it was 
the political parasite that had been at- 
tacked, which had been frequently done 
before at retail conventions. 

There is, Mr. Sheets said, no place 
on the floor of this convention for 
partisan politics. The purpose of this 
congress is to attempt to find ways and 
means of reducing distribution costs, 
and anything irrelevant to that he felt 
would be an encroachment on the time 
and the patience of the delegates in 
attendance. 





What Is Profit? 


L. GLASGOW, Nashville, Mich., 
¢ in his discussion of profit, 
said that the trouble with most busi- 
ness men is that they theorize about 
things too much, and that although 
many business talks sound well, they 
are not always sustained by facts. _ 
Profit, Mr. Glasgow said, is closely 
related to costs, and cannot be figured 
without knowing costs. Cost and profit 
are determined largely by competition. 
Some of the definitions he gave 
which he said he had obtained from a 
number of prominent business men in 
his town, were: Profit is a net gain re- 


sulting from successful business; it is 
a margin between cost and _ selling 
price; profit is a difference between in- 
voice price, plus every legitimate ex- 
pense, and the selling price. Mr. Glas- 
gow suggested that legitimate expense 
does not mean political donations, nor 
money spent in speculation. 

Following Mr. Glasgow’s talk one 
delegate urged the necessity of in- 
forming the public about the profit the 
retailer gets for his goods. It was sug- 
gested that the National Hardware 
Association take this matter under con- 
sideration. 
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The Shirley mansion, built in 

1642, birthplace of the mother 
of Robert E. Lee 
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Edgar Allan Poe shrine, built 
1737, also used by Washington, 
Lafayette and Monroe 
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Westover mansion, built 1737 
with brick brought from England 
Lord Cornwallis’ headquarters 


Richmond Jobber Urges Tolerance 
in Solving Trade Problems 


dent Watkins-Cottrell Co., 

wholesalers, Richmond, Va., in 
his address on distribution costs to 
retailers through jobbers, urged 
closer cooperation between all 
branches of the industry, and a more 
tolerant. viewpoint. Mr. Watkins 
said in part: 

“Whatever may be now our guild 
definition of distribution, the word im- 
plies the unnumbered millions of vary- 
ing conditions involved in carrying a 
thing from where it is not wanted to 
where it is wanted. Gradually, with 
ever increasing complications, there 
has grown through the centuries of 
commerce a system of distribution, 
with some evils, perhaps, but with 
myriads of manifold advantages too 
natural in its development to be other 
than necessary and too great and cost- 
ly and far-reaching and effective to be 
much disturbed unless one desire to 
bring about commercial chaos, the 
wreck of business and the crash of 
credit. 

“There is a small body of men—now 
happily very small—who rarely give 
time to cool reflection. They have the 
one idea that the whole wisely ad- 
justed system of commercial distribu- 
tion may well be wiped out with the 
slogan down with the middle man and 
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the world’s activities be placed again on 
the level of Tubal Cain’s. But like all 
economic nostrums, this one will not 
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work. Think how enticing is the com- 
munist’s philosophy on paper. All 
these plans of dilletante philosophism 
and universal panacea have in them the 
fatal defect that, like the Abbe’s con- 
stitution, they refuse to march. What 
could be a finer theoretical prescription 
for human happiness than the aboli- 
tion of wars and courts and penal 
institutions and churches and laws save 
for the one injunction, ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’? 

“Nor can any plan of distribution 
work which differs in the essentials 
from that which the world now fol- 
lows. The steps from the manufac- 
turer to the jobber, to the retailer, to 
the consumer are as simply essential 
and economical as any plan for the 
scientific division of necessary labor 
that can be worked out. Try as you 
will, there are costs and time and 
labor which may not be eliminated be- 
tween the finished product in the fac- 
tory and the hands of the consumer, 
and these costs and time and labor may 
not be juggled out of existence by any 
sleight of hand. 

“If the manufacturer sells direct to 
the consumer, he only adds to his fac- 
tory a great jobbing establishment and 
a vast retail store. If the jobber 
turns aside from his legitimate work to 
cater to retail trade, he simply adds a 
retail store to his wholesale business. 


Center, monument 
to 18,000 wnknown 
Confederate dead, 
killed near Rich 
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In both cases, in addition to the costly 
demoralization of trade, both of these 
experimenters soon find that they are 
doing their irregular business at a cost 
far above and with an efficiency far 
below what properly organized dis- 
tribution can exhibit. 


No Matter for Theories 


“This is no matter for the fine spun 
theories of the doctrinaire. Immu- 
table are the conditions, inevitable is 
the complicated labor from which no 
ingenuity has yet been able to extract 
one jot or tittle. Constantly changing in 
individual cases but, as a whole, re- 
maining about the same is the credit 
risk in accounts with retailers and in 
their accounts with consumers. This 
risk always grows greater with distance 
and its consequent ignorance of the 
debtor’s circumstances. Most important 
and far-reaching of all, the persona! 
contact with the ultimate consumer is 
in many cases the touch which keeps 
the factory wheels in motion. All the 
conditions of the trade are fixed and 
virtually immutable and our system of 
today, ideally applied and carried out, 
would be as nearly perfect as any 
human contrivance may be. 

“To carry out our system ideally is 
possible except for an occasional acci- 
dent for which no system can provide, 
and this accident—generally a failure 
and the transfer of stock to other 
dealers at irregular prices—would in a 
great majority of cases have been 
avoided if our ideals of distribution had 
been carried out. The rural dealer has, 
of course, not the instantaneous con- 
tact with his jobber that the city 
retailer enjoys and he may be left out 
of this consideration with the reminder 
that he has peculiar advantages to 
compensate in his intimate acquaint- 
ance with a local trade which varies 
very little and in his low overhead 
costs. 

“The retail dealer doing business in 
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a city which contains a good jobbing 
house has no excuse to buy in advance 
and carry on his shelves any stock 
except that for which there is constant 
and profitable demand. His jobber has 
always accessible to him a stock select- 
ed just for this retailer’s needs and for 
any demand likely to arise in the whole 
region which the jobber’s salesmen 
cover. With the fullest advantage of 
the jobber’s aid, it is hard to see how 
any retail man can now make a failure 
if he looks carefully after leaks and 
credits and does not lose his money in 
outside speculation and investments. 
And, so, the accidental interruption of 
the ideal course of distribution by an 
occasional failure ought to be very 
rare. 


Too Much Interruption 


“There is a much more frequent in- 
terruption to ideal distribution in the 
temptation to which some of our people 
unfortunately yield to cut corners and 
pick up easy money that should not fall 
to their share. Obviously, the con- 
sumer is the legitimate customer of the 
retailer, the retailer the legitimate 
customer of the jobber, and the jobber, 
the legitimate customer of the factory. 
Now it is plain that retailer, jobber and 
factory must clear costs and profit or 
go out of business and each one, know- 
ing that there is at least some profit 
in the other’s work, has the temptation 
to “go after” that profit for himself. 
This involves, of course, partial or 
entire elimination of the steps in legiti- 
mate distribution and, as I said a while 
ago, finally involves the experimenter 
in costs far in excess of his irregularly 
acquired gains. There is no excuse for 
any confusion over legitimate rights. 

“The judicial pronouncement in the 
Mennen case but voices clearly what 
every one knew before, namely that the 
trade status of a buyer has no concern 
with the size of his order but solely 
with the use for which he designs the 
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goods. The retailer has a_ perfectly 
good case against the jobber who 
will sell direct to a consumer be- 
cause his order is a_ large one. 
The jobber has a perfectly good 
case against the retailer who seeks, 
possibly by a combination of orders, 
to deal with the factory direct. 
And the public has a perfectly good 
case against all such breakers of the 
code because, for the sake of some 
quick, improper gain they interrupt and 
throw out of gear a vast and delicately 
balanced commercial mechanism which 
works steadily and constantly for the 
public good. 

“Our own house is inclined to take 
a charitable view of actions which 
violate the commercial code. We do not 
even much wonder at the shortsighted- 
ness which snatches at an instant profit 
and ignores the legitimate advantages 
of a fair policy steadily pursued, be- 
cause we know that many men are not 
wise and we remember the fable of the 
dog that saw in the water the enlarged 
reflection of a bone. 


Visualize This Scene 


“But, in spite of our charitable view, 
we rarely reflect on irregularities in 
any great trade without the realization 
of how great an error lies in interrup- 
tion to the smooth functioning of high 
and important interests and we are 
likely to visualize this scene. A vast 
liner is ready to leave her dock. Her 
schedules are made up, her hold is 
crowded with merchandise for her 
many ports of call and her decks are 
thronged with passengers. Just as the 
shore whistle is about to sound, a 
speculator offers the captain a profit of 
a dollar a ton for all his coal and the 
captain sells. Hardly less destructive 
of good than this or moré conducive to 
evil are the actions of men who fail to 
guide their business along the smooth 
and clearly marked highways of trade 
distribution.” 


A “True” Mass Meeting 


caused by W. W. True, Newport, 

Vt., ex-president of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion when he told the convention at 
Richmond that he recently held a mass 
meeting in his town and told his cus- 
tomers and the citizens of the town 
generally, including his competitors, 
where every dollar that he receives in 
his store goes. 

“The first thing thdt every hardware 
man has to learn,” said Mr. True, “is to 
control himself. No big business was 
ever built by a small man with a small 
mind. Psychology is more important 
in the hardware business sometimes 
than arithmetic. 

“T believe that a hardware dealer in 
a small town should take part in every 
community enterprise and activity that 


Ne eaten? of a sensation was 


is undertaken and if possible start some 
of his own. 

“I believe it is a very important 
thing to take your employees and your 
customers into your confidence. Cus- 
tomers do not realize what the dealer 
has to contend with in modern busi- 
ness. 

“I recently held a mass meeting of 
the townspeople of Newport, Ver- 
mont, and showed by charts just what 
becomes of every dollar they pay .in 
at our store. I proved conclusively 
that twenty-four cents out of every 
dollar was paid back into my own 
town. 

“That mass meeting was the best ad- 
vertising stunt I have ever tried and I 
estimate that it has paid for itself 
more than five times over in publicity 
value, customer confidence and local 


prestige. Nearly everybody in the 
town attended, and many told me that 
they not only enjoyed it, but regarded 
it as a liberal education in modern 
business. 

Another important thing that many 
dealers underestimate is the value of 
store fixtures. This I regard as an 
essential expense, and since remodel- 
ing my store I have increased my 
sales at least 20 per cent. The cost 
of remodeling is less than I had antici- 
pated. Eighty cents a day will pay 
for remodeling in ten years.” 

Speaking on the control of accounts, 
Mr. True said that he believed in speci- 
fying terms, in charging 5 per cent ex- 
tra for credit, and that by so doing 
he has increased his cash sales 50 per 
cent. 
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Tourists’ kitchen, Byrd Park. Oval, 
Davis Arc, one of the features of 
Monument Avenue 
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St. John’s Church, where Patrick 
Henry delivered his “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death” speech 





29% of Us Produce—71% Distribute  ~ 


| geile S. PAULL, head of the newly 
organized Bureau of Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, took the place of 
Representative Sidney Anderson, Min- 
nesota, who telegraphed his regret at 
being unable to attend. Mr. Paull said 
that the only source of information that 
the Government has at present on trade 
matters is the trade association. No 
industry, he said is articulate without 
a mouthpiece. No one group of men 
alone has broad enough knowledge 
to answer the questions required by the 
new bureau. 

The new Bureau of Domestic Com- 


merce, Mr. Paull said, will act as a 
clearing house for information on all 
industrial matters. The retailer, he 
said, should present his case on distri- 
bution costs to the public. 

This should be easy, Mr. Paull said, 
because 71 per cent of the people in 
the United States are working for profit 
or wages in distribution, while only 29 
per cent of the population is in the 
production end, in mines, factories and 
on farms. 

The only way distribution problems 
can be satisfactorily solved, he believes, 
is by the manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer cooperating and getting to- 
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Retail Deliveries Need 
Constant Watching 


LE Hapimane- delivery systems were dis- 
cussed at a number of the sessions, 
and the consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that although there is a tendency 
on the part of retailers generally to 
overdo and render too much delivery 
service, the fact remained, it was said, 
that customers have learned to expect 
service of this kind and that in the 
long run it generally pays the mer- 
chant to maintain a regular delivery 
service. 

Many retailers recommended that de- 
liveries be made at stated hours in 
specified sections, in order to reduce 
costs and to prevent being imposed on 
by unreasonable customers. The ma- 
jority of dealers favored stated deliv- 
eries regularly wherever circumstances 
permitted it. Deliveries, it was said, 
require careful attention and watching 
in order to keep them on an economical 
basis. 





Fernley Condemns Jobbers 
Selling Direct 


A’ the opening session of the Rich- 
mond convention, President Casey 
introduced T. James Fernley, secretary 
of the National Hardware Association, 
who said that in his opinion he believed 
the jobber and the retailer are abso 
lutely inseparable for the maintenance 
of sound business. 

The jobbers’ association, he said, had 
always condemned the unethical prac- 
tice of wholesalers selling direct to the 
consumer because he said it is not only 
unfair and indefensible ethically, but 
also basically unsound economically. 

F. A. Heitmann, president of the job- 
bers’ association, was also introduced 
as was also F. D. Mitchell, secretary of 
the manufacturers’ association. 





gether and ironing out their individual 
and mutual problems. 

‘We don’t want to get back to the 
normal of ten years ago. What we 
want to do is to get up to the normal 
of 1923. 

Although distribution is a national 
problem, it is also a community prob- 
lem everywhere. National problems, 
generally speaking, are only community 
problems multiplied. 

Mr. Paull also warned manufacturers 
and dealers against reducing individ- 
ual initiative and opportunity by too 
much standardization, methods and sys- 
tems. 


Parcel Post Shipments 
Said to Increase Costs 


LLEGED inefficient packing by both 
“& manufacturers and jobbers was dis- 
cussed and the charges made by some 
retailers that broken packages and 
damaged merchandise materially add 
to the cost of distribution. 

In this discussion Isaac Black, presi 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
said that parcel post shipments caused 
manufacturers more trouble than any 
thing else, and that when dealers order 
small quantities from manufacturers to 
be shipped by parcel post, the retailer 
puts the cost of distribution on the 
manufacturer. 

Sharon E. Jones, secretary Pasha, 
urged the manufacturers and jobbers 
to stand behind the retailer and help 
him educate his clerks in the matter of 
accelerating turnover, and in helping 
him to solve such problems as parcel 
post shipments, mail order competition 
and similar difficulties. 
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At the left we see Hamp Williams at the age of 

13 while at the right we see him as he was at 35. 

The oval photograph of the new National presi- 

dent, his wife and daughter was taken at the 
Richmond convention 








1860—1923 


HE election of Hamp Williams of Hot Springs, Ark., to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association bestows upon him the highest honor in the 
hardware world. Mr. Williams has been an inspiration to the young people and 

a friend to the older people in his section of the state. He has had a remarkable influ- 
ence upon the hardware people of the entire country—both young and old. He has ideas 
that come thick and fast and they are tried out and passed on. His generosity in pass- 
ing on good merchandising features for the betterment of the hardware business 


is proverbial. 


His own story, which the hardware trade knows pretty well, reads as if it had been 
taken from a fascinating book—‘from farm boy to president” would be a good title. Mr. 
Williams has said he would rather be honored with the presidency of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association than to be Governor of his own state. 


For the younger hardware men and salesmen who have never met Mr. Williams, a 
short review of his activities will undoubtedly be interesting. He was born on a farm in 
Crawford County, Ark., in 1860. Like many men who have become important figures in 
our business world, he received his education in the little country school. At the age of 
twelve he worked odd times in a little country store. 


Until he was thirty-five Mr. Williams spent his time in small towns and small stores, 
gaining the fundamental knowledge of business. Then with $775 to his credit he moved 
to Hot Springs and started a store of his own. This amount of capital at the age of 
thirty-five would not seem much to most men, but Mr. Williams made every cent of it 
count. 


He lived two miles from his new store and as all good business grows from a good 
policy he adopted as unique a motto as can be imagined. It was this: “The sun will 
never shine on the front door of my store.” By this he meant that the front door of his 
store would be opened every morning before the sun shone on it and closed every night 
after the sun had gone down. In other words, maximum service, was the keynote on 
which his hardware business was founded. 
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Of course there were no clerks in the first store and Mr. Williams says that he adhered 
to his policy faithfully. Hard work and clear thinking carried him through trying years 
in a poorly populated country. He has always believed that you help yourself when you 
help ‘your fellow man. Charity begins at home, and “giving” is not charity; but “help- 
ing” is more than charity and so Mr. Williams continually watches for new ideas which 
can be passed on to his customers and fellow citizens. 


For instance the breed and grade of hogs for many miles in each direction of the town 
has been improved because Mr. Williams introduced better hogs to the farmers. It cost 
him money at the start but it meant money to the farmers and consequently better busi- 
ness for all the merchants. Now the youngsters get seed corn, popcorn, egg settings and 
what not from Mr. Williams’ store. At the end of the season they return a like quantity 
which enables the firm to help that many more youngsters. Active interest is taken 
by every one of he organization in orchard and cotton crops and information and lit- 
erature is always avialable. 


It would take several pages to enumerate the many kinds of service rendered by Mr. 
Williams’ company and it can all be summed up in the fact that service all through the 
organization is spelled with capital letters. The same kind of service goes to the em- 
ployees and the profit sharing plan, printed in HARDWARE AGE, May 31, outlines his 
working plan which has already been followed by a number of progressive hardware 
dealers. 


Misfortunes above the average in number have crossed Mr. Williams’ pathway, and 
although fires reduced his plant to ashes on several occasions they only helped to 
strengthen his determination to forge ahead. The original capital of $775 produced 
about $6,000 sales the first year and today the firm is doing around $600,000 a year. He 
owns the large hardware store pictured, the auto company and three branch stores at 
Benton, Sheridan and Monticello, Ark. 


Mr. Williams was a charter member of the Arkansas Retail Hardware Association 
and its president in 1904. He attended his first National convention in Chicago in 1906 
and in 1918 was elected to the board of governors. In 1922 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National and has just been made president at the convention which closed at 
Richmond, Va. It is nineteen years since Mr. Williams became associated with the 
National activities. 


Aside from fraternal affiliations, Mr. Williams is an ex-president of the Hot Springs 
Business Men’s League, chairman of the County Board of Education, charter member 
of his local Rotary club and honorary member, a director of the Arkansas Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium at Booneville. During the war he served as food administrator of the State 
of Arkansas and established an excellent record in that capacity. 






OGRA a atin REED ° 
At the left is Hamp Williams’ first store, Hot 
Spring, Ark., 1896. Right is the present 
Hamp Williams Hardware Co., below the 
Hamp Williams Auto Co. 
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Jobbers Who Sell Consumers 
Arouse Dealers’ Wrath 


\TRENUOUS criticism of the jobber 

who sells direct to the consumer 
marked some of the discussions at the 
Richmond convention. 

H. O. Roberts, secretary Minnesota 
association, recommended that retailers 
go on record by asking manufacturers 
to study prices more closely, and to 
give the retailer closer cooperation by 
finding out what he gets for his goods, 
as well as what he has to pay for them. 

The subject of returned goods was 
also brought up during this discussion, 
and it was recommended by some of the 


Plumb Tells 


AYETTE RK. PLUMB, Fayette R. 

Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., in 
the discussion on unproductive service 
said that the average retail dealer can 
cut out 80 per cent of the items he car- 
ries and do a larger business. Mr. 
Plumb said that when his firm started 
to simplify it found that 50 per cent 
of its service was in 20 per cent of the 
line. 

The cost of high living, Mr. Plumb 
said, is one of the reasons distribution 
was so expensive today rather than 
the high cost of living. Every time a 
retailer orders small packages from 
the manufacturer or jobber, it in- 
creases the overhead of distribution. 
It is in the interest of the trade at 
large, said Mr. Plumb, to buy in fairly 
large quantities. Small orders multi- 
ply costs. 

The average dealer’s turnover, he 
said, was twice a year. If a merchant 
can’t sell six tools in six months the 
cost of buying and keeping those six 


speakers that warranted goods should 
be returned by the consumer, if unsatis- 
factory, direct to the factory, and not 
to the retailer. It was said that when 
the retailer has to return unsatisfac- 
tory goods it increases his costs of 
doing business, makes it embarrassing 
for him with his trade, and sometimes 
causes difficulties with manufacturers. 

The matter of parcels post shipments 
was again stressed as being one of the 
important factors in the present cost 
of distribution. Some of the manufac- 
turers said that retailers are often to 





blame for demanding quick, small ship- 
ments direct from the factory which 
they should be able to get from their 
local jobber. 

Small direct factory shipments to re- 
tailers on jobbers’ orders was also said 
to be a cause for increased costs which 
should be eliminated. 

The jobber was defined as a buying 
agent, or warehouse man, for the re- 
tailer, and a number of speakers ex- 
pressed strong condemnation of the 
jobber who competes with the retailer 
on direct sales to the consumer. 


Dealers Stocks Are Too Large 


tools isn’t ‘economy. Faster turnover 
is possible to every dealer, Mr. Plumb 
said, who will study his business and 
cut down on the variety of items that 
he handles. 

In the discussion that followed it 
was urged by some delegates that the 
hardware trade should have counters 
where customers could help themselves, 
similar to bargain counters in depart- 
ment stores. 

George M. Gray urged dealers to pay 
more attention to store fixtures. Ar- 
tistic effects inside the store, he said, 
paid dividends. He cited the case of 
a store in the Middle West that was 
bought by a man who believed in mod- 
ern methods of advertising, and who 
put in new fixtures. When’ he bought 
the store, Mr. Gray said, the stock in- 
voiced but $14,250.75. He sampled all 
goods, cut out dead items, rearranged 
the store throughout, and now does an 
annual business of $50,000 on his orig- 
inal investment. 





W. T. Pace, Franklin, Va., speak- 
ing on unproductive service, said 
that one of the most unproductive 
things in the hardware business today 
is dead stock. He urged dealers to ex- 
ercise more discretion in buying and to 
concefitrate on the products of one or 
two manufacturers instead of carrying 
the products of five or six. 

He said that he believed simplifica- 
tion would be a constructive move, 
even if it were only applied by indi- 
vidual dealers to suit their own local 
requirements. Lengthy extension of 
credit he also characterized as unpro- 
ductive service. Failure to use manu- 
facturers’ helps and the lack of interest 
in retail advertising he also said were 
items that would come under the same 
heading. Repair shops should be oper- 
aated on separate books distinct from 
the store, and a closer study of costs 
is needed. Overcrowded windows and 
shelves are also a source of non-pro- 
ductiveness for the retailer, he said. 


Pres. Black’s Address (concluded) 


(Continued from page 90) 





cheap merchandise; price buying is not 
the panacea or cure-all for the ills of 
increased overhead. There is a choice 
and discrimination in the purchase of 
hardware just the same as in any other 
line of merchandise. You cannot buy a 
Cadillac car at the price of a Ford, or 
a Ford car and expect to get Cadillac 
quality; and, as Mr. Murray Sargent 
brought out in his address at Jackson- 


ville that the record of failures in 
business recorded by Dun and Brad- 
street show that not a single failure 
had been on account of the merchant 
buying goods at too high a price; but, 
on the other hand, poor merchandising 
methods were responsible for the 
greater percentage of failures. 

“Any and all problems that are part 
of the hardware business, whether they 
be distribution costs; standardization 
methods; simplification practices; deci- 
mal pricing or packing; or, whether 


they are the problems of the manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer, are all so 
closely interwoven and a part of each 
other that they must be worked out 
together, and on a cooperative basis 
by the industry as a whole. I am sure 
that this opportunity that has been 
given to us as manufacturers to meet 
with you gentlemen who represent the 
retail hardware trade of this country, 
and who are the final distributors of all 
manufacturers’ products, will result in 
great good to the industry.” 
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Farmers and Railroads Stir 
Delegates at Last Session 


7 = last day of the convention was 
featured by miscellaneous discus- 
sions and speeches. 

H. G. Moore, a manufacturer, of Pe- 
oria, Ill., said he had gotten real in- 
spiration out of the congress and said 
the fence manufacturers had gotten 
down to eighty patterns against one 
manufacturer who had been turning out 
2000 styles. He said the time had come 
for every clerk and owner of a retail 
store to be a salesman, as the day of 
the “order taker” had passed. 

John G. Torrance of New York said 
he had never seen such interest dis- 
played in a convention and that all had 
been repaid for coming to Richmond. 
He said in his store they furnished a 
telephone and rest room for customers, 
which was a paying investment, as a 
careful watch of their business phones 
showed it reported “busy” 238 times in 
one month. Touching on transporta- 
tion, Mr. Torrance said that 85 per cent 
of the activities of the railroads were 
under Government control in some way, 
and that inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities last fall caused much fruit in 
his section to rot on the ground. 


Discusses Transportation 


Roy Wilson of Decatur, IIl., discus- 
sing transportation, said: 


“Study Style of 


O. NOOJIN, Attalla, Ala., speak- 

e ing on some wastes and their 
remedies, said that one of the greatest 
wastes in business today was too much 
legislative interference, and too many 
restrictive laws. 

He said there were 9902 laws passed 
during the last ten years, and that 
more than 1,000,000 new laws had been 
introduced into State legislatures. Most 
of them, he said, were aimed at regu- 
lating the life of the people unneces- 
sarily. 

He urged the necessity of electing 
more business men to office and of the 
business man taking more interest in 
local and national elections. 

As a saving he suggested jobbers 
adopting loose leaf price books to save 
traveling men’s expenses. We have no 
fight with the traveling man, said Mr. 
Noojin, but we buy from less than 3 
per cent of those who call. Fewer 
traveling men and less duplication of 
the traveling man’s work, he said, 
would save time and money for the 
merchant. The most intelligent buying 
is done after hours, he stated, and it is 





“The word transportation covers a 
field of magnitude in the world of com- 
mercialism second to none. Transpor- 
tation is involved in every process from 
the production of raw material of all 
kinds to the actual delivery in the va- 
rious finished forms to the consumer. 

“I have a vastly deeper respect and 
knowledge of the ups and downs of 
transportation than I did a few days 
ago when I left the fertile flat fields of 
Central Illinois and motored to Rich- 
mond on the Old National Highway, a 
distance of 900 miles, more than half of 
the way being hilly and over moun- 
tains with which you are all familiar. 
It may be an interesting fact to know 
that the United States Government ex- 
pended more than $8,000,000 in the in- 
terest of transportation, improving the 
roadbed of the trail prior to 1830.” 

Mr. Wilson said that delivery was a 
feature of transportation which each 
retailer would have to work out to meet 
the needs of his community. He said 
the manufacturers had told the con- 
gress of the additional expense caused 
by express and parcel post business. 
“This is no doubt correct,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “but the small dealer must 
have this convenience even if at added 
cost. It not only increases his profits, 
but also his prestige with the trade, to 


P. T. Barnum” 


at that time that the loose leaf price 
book and catalog will be generally used. 

Mr. Noojin also urged the elimination 
of guarantees on auto tires and sug- 
gested that they be sold on price alone. 
He also recommended that retailers pay 


be able to secure promptly and at a 
fair price the articles not commonly 
carried in stock.” 


Williams Takes Floor 


Hamp Williams of Arkansas took the 
floor for a moment to say that the av- 
erage income of farmers in his section 
had been about $325 per year for five 
years, and that it was necessary that 
something be done for the farmer. 

Senator Sproul of Pennsylvania said 
the sun was beginning to shine for the 
railroads and that they are now making 
some money, but that it would be some 
time before freight rates could be re- 
duced. “We need less government in 
railroads and a great deal more busi- 
ness and we need less government in 
business and more business in govern- 
ment,” Senator Sproul declared, and 
then urged the manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers to be patient and cooperate 
with the railroads. “Let’s not damn 
them, for the country wouldn’t de worth 
a damn without them. Let’s give them 
a chance,” he concluded. 

Edward Mott Woolley of Passaic, 
N. J., read a paper on “Explorations in 
Argos, U. S. A.,” giving his views of 
the business management of the na- 
tional headquarters of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 


more attention to their advertising by 
not only increasing the amount of space 
used, but also in making it more ar- 
tistic atid effective. P. T. Barnum, he 
said, was the first effective modern ad- 
vertiser, and he recommended that Bar- 
num’s methods be studied, because, he 
said, the secret of his sugcess was in 
giving people the unusual. 


“DON’T CUT SECOND BASE” 


Thomas B. Howell was asked by 
President Casey to introduce Dr. Doug- 
las S. Freeman, editor of the Richmond 
News-Leader. Dr. Freeman told the 
hardware men that their business dated 
back to the days of the pigmies and he 
said the hardware men were artisans 
of this nation’s advancement. He said 
while his subject was “Ideals and Prog- 
ress,” he substituted “Don’t Cut Sec- 
ond Base,” and in the terms of the 
baseball diamond he said distribution 
was hit or miss, plus practical experi- 
ence, which meant be straight, be clean, 
and the first rule of business being to 
make money. The second rule was to 


give the other fellow a fair chance. 
The third was not to cut second base 
because the umpire was not looking, 
which meant not to take a short cut 
with the trade periodical. Dr. Free- 
man emphasized that every man to be 
successful must avail himself of the 
other fellow’s experience, and that a 
search for new ideas and solution of 
trade problems should be sought in the 
trade journals. “Don’t cut second with 
the trade papers and with the news- 
papers in your home town.” 

The fourth rule he said was not to 
be a crab on the bench of your associa- 
tion. 
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| Looking Ahead 


E have passed the half-way mark of the year. 
ahead with a mind filled with questions. 


The hardware retailer faces the six months 


In publishing, this week, letters from representative dealers in different sections of the 
country, HARDWARE AGE is endeavoring to help its subscribers to answer some of the questions that 
are of vital importance to retail merchants everywhere. 

By way of further explanation we feel we should say that some of the jobbers have not as yet an- 
swered the questionnaires we sent out, and others have asked to be excused from expressing opinions 


at this time. 


These letters, however, are worthy of study and comment. 


ALABAMA 


\ 7E feel that prospects for business for the balance 
of six months in this year will be fairly good, but 
nothing extra. 

These conditions we believe will hold up during this 
year unless the manufacturers make additional advances. 
In case they make any additional advances, we are very 
much afraid that the retail buyers and consumers will 
not pay the new prices. In other words, we feel it will 
result in a consumers’ and buyers’ strike. 

As jobbers, we have to keep our stock up regardless 
of prices, and being the middle man will probably have 
to carry over some stock, but we are trying to keep 
our stock rounded up in a normal way, not heavy, and 
not making any contracts for more than sixty or ninety 
days. So we can get out from under in case we have any 
changes downward, which we hardly think will happen, 
but do not feel that we would like to be caught with a 
large stock on hand when the market begins to go down. 

As to retailers buying their stock, we would advise 
each retail dealer to buy thirty to sixty days’ supply 
from his nearest jobbing point—he could get his goods 
quickly and have a quick turnover and not have to carry 
a large stock. 

As to the price situation, we are inclined to believe 
that the present prices will probably keep up during 
this year, with some exceptions as to those items which 
are too high at this time and which will have to be re- 
duced to a normal condition, but reduction we think will 
be very slight, if any. 

We find the factories now are able to make better 
deliveries tuan they did two or three months ago. Some 
are catching up with’ their orders and soliciting business, 
which is rather significant. 

Wimberly & Thomas Hdw. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARKANSAS 


We. are pleased to give you an expression which will be 

based partly on past experience, but largely on care- 
ful and thorough investigation of conditions in the terri- 
tory that we cover. 

It is too early yet to see what the cotton crop will bring, 
in either tonnage or price, but because the territory that 
we serve has never really had a crop failure, we are.con- 
fident of a good return either by normal tonnage or high 
prices for short crop. 

We do not expect wartime prosperity, but we do believe 
that the farmers owe less, and therefore will have more 
to spend. 

The retail dealer that has the stock will make money. 
Very few will be able to, and we do not believe many can 
afford to buy in large quantities, and accumulate a big 
inventory to take care of this prospective trade. If, how- 
ever, the retail dealers will immediately, and consistently 
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place orders for future delivery for small quantities which 
they are sure that they can sell, the jobbers will be enabled 
to closely gage the demand that will be made on them, 
and will have the stock to take care of it. 

The retail dealer who will buy often, and in small quan- 
tities is speeding up his turnover and is going to make 
some money in the next twelve months, and the one who 
does not do that will certainly have a hard time to break 
even, if indeed he does not lose money. 

As to prices, we believé that they will be higher in the 
finished lines if a good return is assured the farmers for 
their crops. 

If, however, farm crops are moderate and do not ad- 
vance in price, the commodity market will remain about 
as it is, and if the farmer is to have a poor yield or a 
poor net return, there will be some declines. 

The whole sum and substance of this makes it impor- 
tant for the retail dealers to buy often and in small quan- 
tities from his local jobber where he can get prompt ship- 
ment. 

Kidd-Bossinger Hdw. Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


GEORGIA 


| aan vae een in this section for hardware is very good 
for the next six months, provided we do not have any 
setbacks. You cannot tell, though, this early in the sea- 
son what to expect. 

We would advise the retail dealers to buy very cau- 
tiously. 

We think the price situation is top-heavy. We think 
that hardware is very much too high in a great many 
lines, and it is going to curtail the sale of certain goods 
very materiaily. 

Beck & Gregg Hdw. Co.. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


‘J. HE prospects for the next six months in so far as 

the hardware dealer is concerned are brighter than 
they have been for a long time. But, on the other hand, 
we see no occasion for buying too far ahead. As for 
prices, we are inclined to think they are on a level that 
will be maintained for several months. 

King Hdw. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 


paces have about reached the top. While there are 
still some advances, there are also some declines. 

Speaking for this district, namely, Chicago and local 
territory, we are of the opinion that business will continue 
brisk for the second half of this year, due in a large meas- 
ure to extensive building operations. 
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for Six Months 


glad to publish anything constructive that manufacturers, retailers and other jobbers may care to send 
on the subject of these letters, but we believe a general discussion on this and related topics would 


be of the utmost value to the trade. 


It is perhaps significant that the majority of jobbers whose letters we have published regard the 
possibilities of good business from now until the first of the year, at least, as particularly favorable. 

It is also important to observe that the farmer’s condition is critical; that caution is advised in buy- 
ing; that the price situation is regarded for the present as being on a more stable basis, and that general 
conditions seem to be shaping themselves favorably for a continuation of good business. 


Many factories are still behind in production, causing a 
shortage of merchandise. 
Dealers may safely carry normal stocks, and place their 
orders now for fall requirements. 
Rehm Hdw. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WE are very hopeful regarding the next six months. 
The outlook for crops, as nearly as can be estimated 
at this time, is hopeful for practically everything that is 
raised by the farmers. 

The information we get as to the financial condition of 
the farmers is that it is much better than a year ago, as 
most of them have been able to pay a part of their debts 
and they are consequently in better position to buy their 
necessities. Many of them have not even been able to buy 
necessities for the last two years and they are consequent- 
ly in the position where their needs are above normal, 

The average prices of hardware are not nearly as high 
as they were in 1920, and, in a general way, there is no 
disposition on the part of the consumer to declare a 
“buyers’ strike.” Recently there has been some slight 
weakness in the prices of raw materials and also in some 
semi-finished lines. The manufacturers of finished goods 
tell us that there has been no decline in such lines to equal 
the advanced prices they are obliged to pay for labor and 
consequently there has been no weakness in finished goods. 

Stocks in the hands of retail merchants are not large. 
The demand has been heavy so far this year and we see 
no reason why there should not be a good demand at 
reasonable prices through the balance of 1923. 

There may be developments which will change our 
ideas, but you will see from the above that we are quite 
optimistic about the hardware business for the next six 
months unless something unforeseen occurs. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


wo it is always difficult to forecast the future of 
business, it is especially so now. 
Business is often governed by sentiment more than fun- 


damental conditions. Fundamental conditions are as 
sound today as they have been any time within the past 
year, still we find that sentiment is affecting business. 

The only unsatisfactory fundamental factor in business 
is the disparity between the prices of farm products and 
manufactured products, but this condition has existed for 
the past few years, and in spite of that, general business 
has been good the first half of the year. This proves that 
while it is highly desirable that price relations between 
manufactured and farm products should be on a somewhat 
equal basis, the last six months have proved that business 
activity, even in agricultural sections is not absolutely 
dependable upon this, and shows that we can have ‘periods 
of business activities even when a branch so important as 
agriculture is out of balance. 

The prices of manufactured products will remain high 


for some time, for the reason that wages will not decline 
much. In addition to the demand for manufactured prod- 
ucts which will maintain employment, we have the 1m- 
mense amount of new building which the public is demand- 
ing; then there is the work carried on by the Federal 
Government and the various States and municipalities, 
which adds a still greater demand for labor. 

We believe that the business in the farming districts, 
especially where corn is raised, is going to be better this 
fall because that grain is demanding a much better price 
than it did a few years ago. 

The business of most retailers has shown a substantial 
increase over the same period last year. In many cases 
where it has not been good, it has been due to the fact 
that the merchant allowed his stock to run down and there- 
fore could not supply the wants of his customers, or in 
other ways neglected the sales opportunities or failed to 
maintain attractive merchandise displays, advertising and 
other aggressive sales methods. That the farmers have 
been buying, is proved by the immense increase as shown 
by the sales of the mail order houses. 

As we see it, the outlook for business in this section of 
the country is good for the next six months at least, and 
unless something unforeseen happens, the merchants who 
will put in well assorted stocks and adopt progressive 
merchandising methods, are sure to do a good volume of 
business at a fair margin of profit. 

Tenk Hdw. Co., 
Quincy, Ill. 


E rather hesitate to give our opinion with reference 

to conditions that will prevail the last six months 
of this year. However, we feel very hopeful. The first 
six months of the year have shown a very handsome in- 
crease over the corresponding period of last year and con- 
ditions are as good, or better, than they were Jan. 1. Crop 
conditions in central Illinois are better than usuai. While 
prices are not all what they should be, the sale of the 
various crops is going to bring quite a good deal of money 
to the community. Naturally, some of this will be spent 
and it would seem that the hardware dealer would get 
his share. 

There has been scarcely any building activity in the 
country for several years but this fall should show a 
slight resumption in farm building. While we look for 
nothing big, we believe that the outlook is fair and that 
the close of 1923 will find all of us in better condition than 
the close of last year. 

Morehouse & Wells Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 


_ HE newspaper talk a few weeks ago about a buyers’ 
strike no doubt recalled to dealers some rather un- 
pleasant memories of 1920 and 1921. We believe this note 
of caution was a good thing, and without doubt checked 
a tendency in some lines to a runaway market. 
However, the vast difference in general conditions exist- 
ing now, and what they were two years ago, leads us to 








believe that there is no cause for alarm to the merchant 
who watches the market closely and is trying to reuder 
a real service to his community. We would urge the 
dealer to maintain stock on an ample basis to meet active 
fall trade—one equally as heavy as the spring season that 
we have just passed through. 

There is no general let-up in buying by consumers—the 
high wages and the full employment of industrial labor 
generally creates an ability to buy on the part of the gen- 
eral population in industrial districts, and that seems to 
be freely exercised. 

We do not believe that dealers generally have any large 
excess stocks on hand—there is rather a tendency toward 
a shortage in some lines. The conservative attitude taken 
by most dealers in the last two years is a safe and sound 
one so long as there is an ample supply of goods available 
for prompt delivery. There is, however, danger of it being 
carried too far. With the consumer demand continuing 
at the present rate which appears to be assured for the 
balance of this year, there is more than likely to be a 
shortage of many lines in the fall, and we would recom- 
mend that the dealer guard against this by utilizing any 
price recessions to build up his stock for his 1923 require- 
ments. 

We do not believe in speculative buying at this time, 
but feel that the dealer who maintains his stock and is 
well prepared for a good fall demand, will not have a 
repetition of the experience that we have had so often of 
not having enough goods to go around when the season 
is on with every dealer wanting goods at the same time, 
and all of them wanting them immediately. 

It is the function of the jobber to render prompt and 
efficient service to the dealer, but we fear that the dealer 
who does not anticipate his fall requirements to some ex- 
tent, is going to experience shortages and delays beyond 
the jobbers’ control. 

Barrett Hdw. Co. 
Joliet, Ill. 


INDIANA 


§ we leading question is whether or not the downward 
movement on the stock exchange has been an accurate 
measure of legitimate business conditions at present or 
the future. From the evidence at hand, it has not. 

Professional stock operators have all been able to lower 
prices, but have not been able to force liquidation by 
actual holders of stocks. Pig iron is showing a moderate 
slump. 

Steel producers are operating at about 92 per cent 
against a high of 96 per cent, and is due as much to the 
extemely hot weather as any other condition. The de- 
crease of some 300,000 tons in unfilled business reported 
by steel corporations for May was less than they ex- 
pected. With an unfilled tonnage of nearly 7,000,000 
tons, we cannot see that prices will be very materially 
reduced. 

The outlook for business appears to us very bright. 
Retail merchants, as a rule, have not over-bought in ovr 
territory. We see no reason for feeling any way but 
optimistic. 

Boetticher & Kellogg Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


WE believe that business will be good for the remainder 
of the year, and merchandise will probably be as 
scarce and hard to get this autumn as it has been during 
the spring season, and there are many other perfectly 
good reasons why retailers should anticipate at this time 
for their autumn requirements. ‘ 

Van Camp Hdw. & Iron Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA 


f tiger: is business for the dealer who goes after it now 
and next fall. 

That is the best advice that we can offer to the retail 
trade. As a prophecy it will also hold true when most 
others have been discredited. 
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Conditions in Iowa are far from ideal and we can see 
but very little change for some time to come. Hogs 
selling at the lowest price in years do not make one fee! 
very optimistic if he is doing business in Iowa. As usual 
it appears that we are going to have good crops but unless 
the farmer receives a fair price for them it does not help 
very much. 

We all realize what high prices on manufactured articles 
in conjunction with low priced farm products mean. 
Therefore, to retailers in farming communities we say— 
do not buy in a speculative manner—do not try to buy 
carloads when you can let the jobber carry the stock and 
take the risk, and of supreme importance, merchandise 
your goods instead of taking it easy while complaining 
that there is no business. 

Brown-Camp Hardware Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 


E will try to give you a brief synopsis of conditions 
as we find them. 

You are aware we are in an agricultural district. The 
outlook for the coming six months is not any brighter than 
it was for the first six months for the reason that most 
of the commodities that the farmer is buying today he is 
paying a much higher price than he was in 1922, and his 
commodities have not advanced in proportion. ; 

We do not look for anything better than a fair business 
for the last six months, as we must scrutinize credits very 
carefally. We think that the automobile industry is to 
blame in a large measure, due to the conditions that exist 
in the farming communities. The farmer must have an 
automobile, even though he cannot pay his local merchant 
for merchandise he must have in order to operate his 
farm. 

Sickles & Preston Co., 
Davenport, Towa. 


USINESS for the first six months of the year has been 

all that we could feasonably have expected, in fact 

we are a little surprised at the gain made from the sales 

standpoint, and the last half of the year should be as 

good, provided crops turn out to even a normal harvest. 

We did not like to see some of the advances which were 

put in by mills and manufacturers and feel that some of 

them were entirely uncalled for, that sooner or later they 
will be obliged to reduce. 

We regard business conditions through this territory as 
very good, and one of the most encouraging factors is that 
practically all dealers are able to take care of their ac- 
counts with an exception here and there. 

Haw Hardware Co., 
Ottumwa, Towa. 


hep Drake Hardware Co. sales force covers Iowa, west- 
ern Illinois and the northern half of Missouri. This 
territory is strictly a farming one. You can, therefore, 
readily realize that if manufacturing hardware continues 
to advance and the price of farm products continues to 
hold where it is, that it will be necessary for jobbers lo- 
cated in this section to put on an extensive campaign to 
hold their sales at the right level. We are not at all pes- 
simistic as our business has shown a decided increase 
every month so far this year. 

However, there is a limit that a farmer can pay for his 
hardware and unless farm prices are advanced, we do not 
look for an exceptionally large business during the last 
six months of this year. 

Our suggestion to the retail trade is to keep an ade- 
quate stock to take care of their immediate wants, buying 
in small quantities and turning their stock often, and 
allow the local jobber to carry the stock. Also to see that 
their customers pay their bills promptly. If the retail 
dealer will handle his business on this basis, we see no 
reason why he cannot close the year’s business with a 
profit. 

Drake Hdw. Co., 
Burlington, Iowa. 
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We. are of the opinion that hardware prices are stabil- 
ized for the present, and we do not expect them to 
be materially higher during the next few months. We 
are not looking for declines, either, at least before the 
early months of 1924. 

We believe stocks of hardware should be reasonably 
maintained, and preparations made for a fair trade during 
the balance of the year. If the crops are good we think 
trade may be quite brisk during the fall months, and it is 
even possible that there will be slight advances in prices 
of merchandise. We sincerely hope, however, that this 
will not be the case. 

As a whole, we are optimistic about the outlook and 
consider it much better than sixty days ago. 

Harper & Mclntire Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


KANSAS 


f ger are times when it is most difficult for anyone 
not gifted with second sight to predict what will 
happen during the next six months in the hardware mar- 
ket. It does not seem probable that there will be any 
material change in prices soon for while there has been a 
softening in spots recently, manufacturing conditions are 
too uncertain and mill deliveries are too far behind to 
make it appear reasonable that any radical declines are 
in sight. 

' At the same time, everyone engaged in the business 
realizes that values are high and no sane business man 
would consider the element of speculation. 

If we were engaged in the retail distribution of hard- 
ware it would be our policy to buy our immediate require- 
ments or only far enough ahead to insure delivery. The 
dealer must keep an adequate stock and he is only justified 
in buying sufficiently far ahead to meet that condition. 
In our territory, which is strictly an agricultural one, it is 
not so much the high price of merchandise that hurts as 
the low price on other commodities. 

There can be no permanent prosperity in this territory 
for the retailer or the wholesaler until a proper balance 
is adjusted between the value of merchandise and the 
value of agricultural products. The farmer’s condition is 
not a healthy one and he has a real basis for complaint. 

The unfortunate part of the matter is that every effort 
at legislation thus far in his behalf has only made mat- 
ters worse. : 

The A. J. Harwi Hdw. Co., 
Atchison, Kan. 


KENTUCKY 


T AKEN generally, we feel the situation for the balance 
of the year will be satisfactory, but we are not in- 
clined to agree with a great many of the predictions com- 
ing from various bureaus, We feel that a-fair business 
is pretty well assured. 

The steel industry is, as you know, operating at practi- 
cally capacity, taking into consideration the season of the 
year, but it is our opinion that no one should buy in larger 
quantities than he will sell for ninety days ahead, as 
prices in our opinion will not be higher and probabilities 
are will be lower. 

Sterling Hardware Co., 
Hazard, Ky. 


HERE is no doubt in our minds regarding the cer- 
tainty of good business for the remainder of 1923. 

With good prospects for more than an average crop of 
cotton which is needed by almost the entire world; with 
the average farmer in better financial condition than for 
several years; with labor all at work, at a good wage 
schedule, and the building of new homes in numbers 
almost unheard of as well as the building of large manu- 
facturing and industrial plants plus plenty of money in 
local banks, why shouldn’t business be good? 
As jobbers are stocking all lines in large volumes where 
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possible, they will naturally be the source of supply for 
the retailers, 

This move should have the support of the retail mer- 
chants, as jobbers are anticipating the wants and needs 
of retailers far in advance. With this support and cooper- 
ation and unless some unforeseen calamty befalls us, good 
business will run far into 1924. 

All retailers should place their orders for their require- 
ments for future delivery, in fact, it will be a decided 
advantage for those who do so. 

The Otis Hidden Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 


E believe that the next six months will be fairly good 

so far as business is concerned. We base this opinion 

on the fact that we have been unusually successful in 

obtaining future orders for shipment from July 1 on up to 

the late fall, and the general report from our trade would 
indicate that stocks are rather small. 

Our collections are also very fair, especially from the 
tobacco sections, which are prosperous. Of course, late 
crops have been the rule, and rain and cold weather has 
retarded the progress to a considerable extent. 

The advance of prices seems to have come to an end, 
and the market seems to be very steady on most lines, 
which, of course, is stimulating to business. This is natu- 
rally the quiet period, or breathing spell, which occurs 
every year, regardless of conditions, and we look for a 
good awakening by Aug. 1. 

We do not see, with present labor conditions, scarcity of 
material, and manufactured products, how prices can pos- 
sibly be lower. 

We should advise the retailers to buy for their legiti- 
mate needs, without any speculation, and to anticipate 
their wants. Failure to buy stock orders in advance will 
result in many retailers being disappointed in getting 
their goods, and consequently will mean loss of sales. 

We set aside May as “Buyer’s Month,” and used the 
slogan, “Maybe they may in May.” They certainly did, 
as May was the largest May we have ever had in forty- 
five years. We do not feel unduly elated about the balance 
of the year, but we do believe that there will be a good, 
steady, conservative business, especially. if prices remain 
on an even level with what they are today. 

Robinson Bros. & Co.. 
Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


| be answer to question, prospects are most excellent for 
all of 1923 in the hardware business. 

We advise retailers to buy their full requirements up 
to their capacity, even taking in the spring months of 1924. 

Present prices will be maintained the balance of the 
year, anyway, and there is no reason to suppose that 
prices will be any lower, because everybody is acquainted 
with the labor situation, how inadequate it is, not only as 
to quantity, but also in quality. Labor is not putting in 
anything like the time required for a day’s work. 

A, Baldwin & Co., Lid.. 


New Orleans, La. 


MARYLAND 


- reply to your question regarding prospects for the 
next six months in the hardware market, we feel that 
our business will be fairly good for the balance of this 
year with no big buying. 

We have advised our customers to buy as they need. 

Our opinion is that prices will remain fairly firm for 
the balance of the year with some slight adjustments 
here and there. 

American Wholesale Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MISSOURI 


WE. are very enthusiastic over the prospects for busi- 
ness for the last six months of this year in our ter- 
ritory. 
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We are hoping that we have passed the stage of ad- 
vancing prices. 

If unreasonable fluctuations in market values can be 
eliminated it will tend to establish that confidence that 
will justify dealers in purchasing for their stocks. This 
will have a most stimulating effect on business. 

The Faeth Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


T is rather a hard matter to give an intelligent forecast 

at this time regarding business conditions for the bal- 
ance of the year, because so much depends on the crops. 
If they are good, we look for a fair business. 

We believe that the peak of prices has been reached. 
In fact, we feel that many prices are entirely too high, 
and the next movement will probably be downward. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem to be wise for 
the dealer to exercise considerable caution in his buying, 
having in mind always the conditions in the territory 
which he serves. 

Wyeth Hdw. & Mfg. Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


ke appears to me that the merchant is safe who will 
purchase within his reasonable requirements for the 
remaining months of the year, and at the same time give 
extra careful consideration in purchasing any line quoted 
on a basis higher than present levels. 

The merchant of today is a pretty good business man, 
and he realizes, as he should, that the economic balance 
sheet is far out of line. He is reminded every day that 
the farmer does not obtain a price for his products in 
fair proportion to other commodities, and realizes that, 
until the buying power of the farmer is restored, there 
can be no lasting prosperity. 

Many manufacturers have come to a full realization 
of the farmer’s plight, with the result that great numbers 
already have their backs against the wall with a deter- 
mination to resist further labor demands, knowing that, 
in yielding, it must add to the troubles of the already 
overburdened agriculturist, who in the last analysis is 
the big, big buyer of all and everything we have to sell. 

Stowe Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


WE would advise the retailer to buy as usual, but not 
to overload, as it would be inadvisable to permit 
stocks to thin out while waiting for a drop in prices. 

In respect to fall business, we believe there is every 
reason for optimism. Judging from the amount of fall 
business we have already received, the retailer is also 
taking an optimistic view of the situation. 

Masback Hdw. Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


UR advice to the retailer for the next six months is to 

buy in small quantities in order that he may keep his 
stock in good shape. By buying moderately and not in 
excess of his immediate requirements, he will be able to 
settle his accounts with a minimum of risk. We are very 
optimistic regarding business conditions for fall. 

We believe that business will be good. Every retailer 
should have goods on his shelves, as no money can be 
made on merchandise which is not carried in stock. Great 
care should be exercised in the placing of orders, however, 
as certain factories are extremely slow in making deliv- 
eries while others are filling orders promptly. 


Underhill, Clinch & Co.., 
New York City. 


~ is our opinion that for the next six months of the 
year it will be wise for the dealer to be conservative 
with his buying, at the same time liberal in purchasing 
staple items. We expect a good demand for merchandise 
and a shortage of some important items. 
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Indications clearly show that the manufacturers will not 
catch up for some time on several lines because of diffi- 
culties arising every day in the course of manufacturing. 

We receive daily reports, in which manufacturers state 
some of the elements which are causing delays in getting 
merchandise through promptly. Some of them are short- 
tages of labor, castings, parts, boxes, etc. 

For this reason do not look for an over-production 
by any means, and dealers may find it hard to obtain 
certain classes of merchandise unless purchased early. 

On the other hand, we look for a strong demand througn- 
out the balance of the year, due to the fact that there are 
a great many new homes and apartments which will be 
occupied this fall, and in each case a considerable amount 
of new items will be used, also labor is well employed 
earning good salaries. 

We firmly believe the merchant carrying a liberal stock 
for this fall’s requirements, particularly staple lines, will 
be safe and a good profit realized. 

Chas. J. Smith & Co., 
New York City. 


OHIO 


our opinion we shall have a good business the rest 
of the year. 

The country is on a safe foundation. The credit situa- 
tion is staple and sound. Men are employed at satisfac- 
tory wages. The crop prospects are fair. Car loadings 
are above normal, and so far as we can tell, if one dares 
to be a prophet, we see nothing ahead to disturb anyone. 

We believe all those who look after their business care- 
fully will have a satisfactory volume of business to look 
after. 

The Geo. Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, Ohiv. 


E look for good business in the second half of the 

year. The first half of the year showed a decided 
improvement over the Same period last year, our city 
business in particular showing a wonderful increase. Our 
country trade also showed an increase, and we look for 
in to be much better during the last half. Prices appar- 
ently have become stabilized, and with the passing of the 
tendency toward inflation, noted most particularly dur- 
ing the past six weeks, we believe business will go ahead 
in-a solid, substantial way during the balance of the 
year. Of course, we look for the usual summer let-up, 
but present indications are that this year’s business will 
be much better during the summer months than for some 
years past. Dealers apparently are buying only what 
they heed. There are no heavy stocks on dealers’ shelves, 
and steady buying seems to be assured. 

Smith Bros. Hdw. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


wa we are looking for the usual mid-summer 
dullness, the coming of fall should see a very sub- 


stantial business. We do not anticipate any difficulty 
in selling our goods this fall. The price situation has 
apparently become stabilized. 

Shortages of certain goods are to be anticipated. Deal- 
ers are not overburdened with stock of any commodi- 
ties. Reports which we receive indicate that in the first 
half of the year, the hardware jobbers have increased 
their business 38 per cent over the same period last year. 
and we see no reason why this ratio should not be main- 
tained throughout the balance of the year. Our city 
business has been- good, and our country business very 
much better than last year. We feel that this is no time 
for speculation, but we do believe that dealers and jobbers 
should keep their stocks in good shape to take care of 
all demands made upon them. 

The Kruse Hdw. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T is the writer’s opinion that the hardware business for 
at least the balance of this year will be fully up to 
the business for the first half of year. 
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There will probably be no speculation in merchandise 
from now on, but there is no doubt but what many 
changes in prices will be made and adjustments made, 
owing to the various conditions of both raw material and 
labor and a high overhead expense. 

Many changes in prices have been made where there 
has been more or less guess work as to actual costs. Nat- 
urally there must be adjustments made, and as factories 
get caught up on production, they will have time to make 
them. 

There is now a wide difference in the percentage of 
advances from the low prices of 1914 and the peak prices 
of 1920, and the percentage of advance between the low 
price of 1920 and the peak prices of 1923. In fact, the 
average is very much lower, which would indicate that 
the average prices are not too high, and that there must 
be some radical adjustments. 

This being a fact, it is our opinion that a safe plan 
for any dealer is to buy carefully to meet his require- 
ments, but not to speculate or buy more than he would 
ordinarily sell in sixty days in order to get a special 
quantity price. It is not safe at this time to do that. 

The Luetkemeyer Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


N regard to the outlook for the hardware trade for 

the last half of this year, our idea is that it is very 
good. We have bought heavily of fall and winter goods, 
believing that our customers will want them, and we 
want to be able to supply their needs, which we expect 
will be heavy. Pittsburgh had a very prosperous first 
half of the year, the workingman has had plenty of work 
at the highest wages ever paid in this district, and after 
all, it is the workingman that buys the goods to very 
large extent. Of course, much depends on the weather. 
If the coming winter should prove to be an open one, then 
some of the goods we have bought will move out slowly, 
but this is the chance that all jobbers must take. The 
retailer expects the jobber to hold the bag, and he has 
to do it. 

While our sales in second half may not be as large 
as in first half, this having been our experience ever since 
we have been in business, yet we are looking forward to 
very good trade over the next six months and believe 
we will have it. We think prices on some lines of hard- 
ware may be a little higher in the last half than they 
were in first half. At the same time we think the peak 
in prices on most lines has about been reached. 

Amer. Hdw. & Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J COBERE generally have suffered all season by reason 
of shortage of goods, and it is to be hoped that, with 

the natural let-down which usually marks the summer 
months, that back-orders will gradually be cleaned up, and 
that during the coming sixty days broken stocks will be 
put into good shape for the fall and winter campaign. 

During the six months closing there has been a con- 
stantly advancing market in hardware and kindred lines, 
but of late we see a tendency to stabilize prices. Changes 
are not so numerous, and we believe that the trade can 
look forward to the last half of the year as being one 
in which prices will fluctuate but very little. We do not 
anticipate any radical decline, neither do we feel that there 
is any line of goods which should show any marked ad- 
vance, 

Speaking broadly, we believe that prices will remain 
on the present level, and that we may look for a good 
volume of business for the balance of 1923. 

We feel encouraged by the present outlook, ‘and the 
only advice we give is to avoid speculation. There is noth- 
Ing in the market today which in our judgment would 
warrant purchasing an abnormal quantity of hardware. 
Continue the policy which has been so successful in times 
like the present, buying in fair quantities, buying often, 
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avoiding speculation and thus secure a good turnover on 
your investment. So doing will bring about, we believe, 
a satisfactory showing for the year’s work. 
James C. Lindsay Hdw. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T is, of course, impossible to speak with certainty of 

the future. The only thing which can be done is to 
form an opinion based upon existing conditions inter- 
preted in the light of past experience. Using this as a 
basis, there are many reasons to expect an active mer- 
cantile trade for the second half of the year. The usual 
seasonable slackening in demand during the summer 
months is to be expected, but all indications point to an 
active fall trade. Indeed, one of the professional fore- 
casting agencies is predicting that the peak of the con- 
suming demand will not be reached until fall. 

It is true that there have recently been signs of un- 
certainty and hesitation in some of the basic industries. 
But this should really add strength to the situation by 
preventing excessive price increases which might con- 
tract the demand. There has been nothing so far which 
would indicate a real check in the demand for goods. 

There has been little if any reckless buying. There 
are no excessive accumulations of goods. There is no 
undue expansion of credit. The agricultural situation, as 
it affects the country, as a whole, is somewhat improved. 
It is too soon to speak with certainty as to this year’s 
crops, but present indications are for a normal yield. 

There seems to be every reason to expect that the mo- 
mentum already acquired will carry through this year. No 
detrimental factor is in sight at present to adversely affect 
the mercantile trade of the country for some time to 
come. 

Logan Gregg Hdw. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


| i our opinion the prospects for this section for the next 
| six months, at least, are good. The volume now is 
good, and we see no indications of any slackening outside 
of a slight slowing down during July and August. 

Our advice to the retailer is to keep a representative 
stock on hand, but to buy carefully and keep the stock 
turning. Prices, we should say, have reached the peak. 
There may be a slight recession in a few lines by Septem- 
ber, but not any marked changes on account of high labor 
costs. ' 

We are optimistic and feel that the threatened danger of 
rapid deflation has passed. 

Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co.. 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


F the manufacturers will refrain from advancing their 

prices, we figure that there should be a healthy demand 
for hardware continuing during the balance of the year. 
A great deal of buying has been postponed by the con- 
sumer; the hardware stocks are at a low point, and with 
reasonable treatment we figure that the buying public 
will feel satisfied to purchase their requirements. 

We would advise the retailer to anticipate his require- 
ments for such merchandise as he feels sure that he will 
need, and place conservative orders to cover at least a 
liberal portion of those requirements, keeping in mind at 
all times that he cannot make anything by following any 
other policy than strict merchandising, which requires 
that he be in a position to take care of his customers’ 
actual needs. 

We feel that any price advances that are not the result 
of actual necessity, figuring the cost of production, are 
not good policy and an imposition upon business in gen- 
eral. With this idea in mind we also feel that any mer- 
chant is not justified in speculating with the idea that 
there will be an opportunity for an inventory profit. 

The Dakota Iron Store, 
Sioux City, S. D. 





TEXAS 


-* far as our own particular locality is concerned, 
conditions are very good, and it looks as though we 
will enjoy a good business the balance of this year. How- 
ever, judging from our past experiences, it will be our 
advice to retailers to buy just such goods and in sucn 
quantities as will keep their stock well assorted, and not 
to speculate. 

As to the price situation, judging from what we gather 
from the trade papers and from special letters written 
by men who are in position to know, we would think the 
top has been reached in most lines, and that there pos- 
sibly might be a recession between now and the first of 
next year. This tendency, however, does not seem to be 
as radical as in some years past. In other words, it 
seems to be a more healthy condition than in 1920. 

McLendon Hdw. Co.., 


Waco, Texas. 


WISCONSIN 


T HE slow-up in business arrived a month sooner than 
had been expected in the retail hardware trade. 

As we have no precedent in the retail business to guide 
us, the best plan is “safety first.” I believe all the deal- 
ers have been carrying on a conservative policy in pur- 
chases. In my opinion, it should continue so for some 
time. 

We cannot expect business to become adjusted prop- 
erly until more uniformity in earning power of individ- 
uals, private businesses and corporations exist. In other 
words, unless a dollar’s worth of value in any business 
or line of work is returned for the dollar received in 
payment, we cannot expect the results that we are hop- 
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better able to judge what would be the best course to pur- 
sue for the next six months. 
Mohr-Jones Hdw. Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


URELY the business situation is peculiar. Here and 

there staple lines have shown a slight easing off in 
prices, and, on the other hand, others are firmer and very 
recent advances either have been made or are threatened. 
It is quite certain that business is good because of the vast 
amount of building in progress. 

The farmers have not yet come into their own. They 
complain bitterly about their inability to make anything 
more than a bare living, and in some cases not even that, 
but they show a willingness to buy goods they need when 
they can afford to do so, and especially when prices are 
the same, or about the same, as they were last year. 

An immense amount of construction work has been 
abandoned, or indefinitely postponed, on account of peak 
prices of labor and materials, but notwithstanding this, 
enough work has been proceeded with to keep everybody 
employed. 

High wages paid in cities are drawing men and women 
from the farms, and the harvesting of crops is going to 
be a serious problem. Farmers say they cannot afford 
to pay from $85 to $100 a month for hired help, and it 
is impossible to get it for less. A farmer teld me only 
a few weeks ago that a Grange, of which he is a member, 
has decided to plant and sow only such acreage as they 
can take care of themselves. And he added that if con- 
ditions continue as they. are for another five years, the 
city people will not have anything to eat. 

It seems that the only course for dealers to follow is to 
buy only in reasonable quantities and as often as neces- 
sary. It would be unwise to indulge in any speculative 
buying at this time. 


ing for. 


We believe that in thirty to forty-five days we will be 


Efficient Washer Will Appeal to 
the Housewife 


The Wonder Washer and Wringer, 
made by the Victor Mfg. Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., employs the vacuum prin- 
ciple of washing. The machine, which 
is strongly and durably construeted, 


























has a % hp. motor, and is equipped 
with a belt-driven worm gear, which 
is constructed with a view of obviating 
all possibility of the motor burning out 
in case of overloading. All the parts 
under the machine are easy of access. 
The tub and agitator is made of 16 oz. 
cold-rolled copper, the tub being tinned 
on the inside. In order to prevent cor- 
rosion, all metal parts of the washer 
which are exposed to water are of 
brass or copper. All bearings are oil- 
less, except in the case of the motor 
which has a convenient oil cup on the 
cast aluminum wringer housing. The 
wringer, which is of one piece cast 
aluminum, is driven with roller chains, 
and may be swung into four positions. 
The rolls are 12 in. long, and the 
wringer provided with a safety device 
and reversible drain pan. There are 
only three gears on the machine and 
these control the wringer. A switch 
is conveniently located on the side of 
the cabinet, which is mounted on high 
grade, heavy castors. The washer is 
neat and attractive, and is finished in 
gray enamel, trimmed in blue. It runs 
quietly and is said to wash a tubful of 
clothes in from 3 to 5 minutes. : 


The Dudley Hardware Co., Boston, 
capitalized for $25,000, has been incor- 
porated under Massachusetts laws. 
Israel Marcus, Dorchester, Boston, is 
president. Associated with him are Max 
Eisenberg, Chelsea, and Samuel J. Lip- 
sitz, Dorchester. 


William Frankfurth Hdw. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


All-Steel Work Bench 


Cicero-Chicago Corrugating  Co., 
1542 South 51st Court, Cicero, IIl., is 
marketing a new product known as the 
“Ringer Utility Bench.” This bench 
is equipped with a wood top with a 
tool tray which prevents small tools, 
nails, bolts, etc., from falling off. The 
drawers are made from one piece of 
heavy steel and equipped with a strong 
lock, making them very substantial and 
strong, so that the tools can be locked 
up. Displayed in the window, equipped 
with tools, makes an attractive window 
a and should be the means of real 
sales. 
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Hardware Dreadnaught Builds Sales 


for Weed & Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Firm Attracts Local Attention 


—~ E. CLOSKEY, in charge of 
E window display advertising 
*for Weed & Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., believes that an occasional 
novelty window, something dis- 
tinctly out of the ordinary, will at- 
tract enough lookers and shoppers 
to make it worth the time and trou- 
ble expended upon it. 

The unusual window always de- 
mands advance payment both in 
time and patience of the store peo- 
ple who devise it. Stunts of any 
kind mean good, hard work and use 
of brain matter. Yet anything 
worth while in this world costs 
something, so perhaps it is just 
Emerson’s law of compensation ap- 
plied to the hardware business— 
the more worthwhile the window is 
the more hard work will be required 
to originate it and put it in. 


An Unusual Display 

The accompanying window shows 
an unusual stunt window used by 
Weed & Company in which there is 
a reproduction of a miniature bat- 
tleship made entirely from hard- 
ware. In construction and appear- 
ance the resemblance to the modern 
ship of war is remarkable and there 


by Featuring Battleship Made 


Entirely From Hardware 


By WARNER BATES 


is also a certain amount of selling 
value evident. 


Saws Form the Hull 


Here is a display that will inter- 
est those of a mechanical turn of 
mind particularly and here are ar- 
ticles used that such people buy. 
It is good reasoning. 

Cross-cut saws form the hull, and 
hose-washers are used for port- 
holes. The bow and stern of the 
vessel are armored with butt 
hinges. The side ladder is of tin, 
with machine screws and brass 
chains for railing. 

On the deck we find pudding pans 
have been used for turrets and the 
guns have been made of hose noz- 
zles and hose piping. The promi- 
nence of the guns all over the ship 
make this display a fitting one for 
early summer, especially if quanti- 
ties of coiled hose and other lawn 
tools are grouped about the main 
display, 

Brass chains with screw-eyes 
for supports form the deck railing, 
the anchor is made of coat hooks 
and door stops do nicely for 
winches. Three-quarter in. pipe 
nipples and three-quarter in. ells 


are used for the ventilators and a 
shelf bracket does service as a der- 
rick. 

Realistic life-boat davits have 
been made from bird-cage hooks 
and the’ life-boats themselves of 
band-saws cut to length. This was 
about the only case where the com- 
plete article itself was not used. 
The cabin can be constructed of 
rectangular ice cream molds. The 
bridge is a fish plank supported by 
three-eighths in. pipe nipples. The 
small guns on the bridge and tower 
are of gas pillars. 

Steel Wool Smoke 

And now for the touch of genius! 
Issuing out of the smoke stack, 
which is of 3 in. stove pipe, is a 
cloud of black smoke fashioned of 
steel wool. Fish line, braced with 
copper hog rings, and fiber gaskets, 
does nicely for the ship’s towers. 
The tower ladders are made of 
strips of hardware cloth. 

And so, with a few other details, 
such as a bit of wire here and there 
and the flags at either end, you 
have a realistic man-of-war, ready 
for action and for the gaze of 
thousands of passers by. 
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Some Ideas for the Show-Card Writer to Use in Making 
Price Tickets—Egyptian Numerals 


UMMER time is price ticket 
S time. Many ane artistically- 

trimmed show window has 
failed to bring the results it should 
simply because the merchandise 
was not price-tagged. This article 
shows a simple, single-stroke style 
of Egyptian numerals which was 
designed by the writer especially 
for HARDWARE AGE readers. These 
are, without doubt, the _ easiest 
numerals for the beginner. Each 
element or stroke is of equal width 
all the way round and no one num- 
ber requires more than four single 
strokes to complete. The accom- 
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ginner will soon 
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and How to Make Them 


panying diagram shows each let- 
ter in the different stages of its 
construction. The arrows and 
numbers indicate the direction of 
the basic strokes and the dotted 
lines show where the finishing 
strokes should go. 

The beginner should select a 
brush, which, when dipped in the 
ink and drawn along on a piece of 
paper, will make a stroke the exact 
width desired. 

All strokes are made from left to 


right and should start at the top: 


guide line and continue downward. 
In making the figure 2 the first 


Av NUMERALS 


4, 


$5667 


stroke should not stop where the 
arrow point is, but should continue 
on down through the dotted lines 
until it reaches the bottom guide 
line. The brush is then turned 
sideways and stroke No. 2 is made 
finishing the numéral. In all cases 
the rush should be removed from 
the surface where the dotted line 
ends. Stroke No. 3, the last stroke 
taken in making the numeral 3, is 
known as a back stroke. - This 
stroke connects with No. 2 stroke 
as the dotted lines indicate, the nu- 
merals which are finished with back 
strokes are, 3, 5, 8 and 9. 


HE cards 
shown on 
these pages 
serve to give on 
an idea of the 
completed Egyp- 
tian numerals 
It is a particu- 
larly effective 
style of numeral 
for price tickets 
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The beginner is advised to pro- 
cure a piece of tracing paper or any 
transparent paper, place it over this 
plate and proceed to outline these 
numerals in pencil. After this has 
been done fill in with the proper 
sized brush which has been worked 
out flat. By doing this the beginner 
will acquire a better idea of how the 
brush should be held when making 
the different strokes. 

It is important that beginners 
should be familiar with the differ- 
ent standard sizes of price tickets 
in order to avoid any waste in cut- 
ting up full-sized sheets. The popu- 
lar stock size full sheet of card- 
board comes 22 by 28 in. The fol- 


| Wheel | 
Barrows 


lowing different sized price tickets 
may be cut from a single full sheet: 
4 tickets, 11x14 in. 
8 tickets, 7x11 in. 
16 tickets, 542x7 in. 
32 tickets, 342x5'% in. 


Additions to Temco Garage 
Equipment 


The modern garage and repair shop 
must be equipped, both with tools and 
men, to do all kinds of repair work, 
almost to the rebuilding of a car. 
recognition of these facts and the con- 
sequent needs of the garage and repair 
shop, led the Temco Electric Motor Co. 
of Leipsic, Ohio, to develop a complete 
line of heavy duty drills which would 
be particularly adapted to that line of 
work, 

In line with these requirements, the 
company has recently developed a new 
% in. drill called the Model “D” which 
is proving of interest to the garage 
trade. It is equipped with a universal 
fan-cooled Temco motor, mounted: on 
ball bearings, and equipped with an 
automatic switch located in the easy 
grip handle. One of the features about 
this new drill is its light weight—only 
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64 tickets, 234x31% in. 

128 tickets, 134x2%4 in. 

256 tickets, 15gx1%4 in. 

With such a variety of sizes as 
these, which may be used either up- 
right or landscape style, there is no 
necessity of cutting odd sizes and 
leaving waste ends. In making a 
large quantity of small tickets it is 
a good idea to first mark off or rule 
the card into the size tickets wanted 
and then letter all the prices before 
cutting up the card. This procedure 
will save the time of handling each 
little ticket separately. In copying 
these numerals it will be better 
practice to write them in sets of 
two, three and four, instead of just 
1234567890. For example, 10 cents, 
$1.50, $2.98, $63.47, etc., These four 
prices take in all the numerals and 
at the same time teach space allot- 
ment. This system is not as tire- 
some as practising the numerals in 
sequence. 

In order to make real headway 
in learning show-card writing the 
beginner should set aside a regu- 
lar time for practice, as it is regu- 
larity and persistent application 
that brings results more than any- 
thing else. If you watch a begin- 
ner at show-card writing making 
his first attempts you will in most 
cases observe that he holds the 
brush about in the center of the 
handle. He rarely wipes the brush 
out on a piece of card after dipping 
it in the ink but applies it to the 
card in a dripping condition. 

Each time the brush is dipped in 
the ink it must be “shaped” or flat- 
tened into a square, flat, chisel edge 
with the ink evenly distributed into 
the “heel” of brush. In order to do 
this simply wipe it backward and 
forward several times on any 





50 feet 
Garden 


Hose 
‘10° 


smooth surface. The brush should 
be held in much the same manner 
as you would hold a pencil or pen 
keeping the thumb and the first 
two fingers well down and touching 
the metal ferrule. 

More than half the success of 
show-card writing depends upon 
the lettering brushes and the ink 
used. Only the very best red sable 
brushes should be considered. Nos. 
5, 8, 10 and 12 are the brushes prin- 
cipally used by the show-card writ- 
er. The following brands of show- 
card ink will surely give satisfac- 
tion. “DEVOE,” “BISSEL’S,” 
“CARTER’S,” “WILLER’S” or 
“DAVID’S.” These inks may be 
used for the pen if properly diluted 
with water, adding a few drops at 
a time until it flows freely from the 
pen point. The tickets illustrating 
this article are one-quarter sheets 
measuring 11 by 14 in. and are all 
lettered upright. 





five lb.—and yet it is 
built to stand up un- 
der the hardest kind 
of work within its 
rated capacity. With 
this new model the 
Temco line now in- 
cludes the following 
heavy duty types: 
Model “D”, %4 in.; 
Model “H”, 5/16 in.; 
Model “J”, % in.; 
Model “K”, % in.; 
Model “N”, % in., 
and the Model “E” 
Bench Grinder which 
is built for general 
repair shop work. 
The company also 
makes a Bench and 
Post Drilling Stand 
in which either the 
ba” sat be a or “nN” 


Modei “K” Drill 











Drill can be used. 
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The “Vitamines of Selling 


S near as I can find out, the vitamine is an elusive 
A type of germ that puts the real kick into living. 
= It makes people grow and acts as a spark plug 
to their vitality. When the scientists feed a guinea 
pig on food that lacks vitamines he wastes away like 
Kansas corn in a hot wind, while his brother with a 


vitamine menu develops the pep of a Broadway flapper. 


y has ever been able te get one of these vita- 
rnines into the open and photograph it, yet every one 
acknowledges that it exists. 

Now there are vitamines that pep up salesmanship 
and they thrive in the every day atmosphere of the 
retail store. You may not be able to put your finger 
on a single specimen, but you can locate the sales-food 
that houses them, and if you get enough of that food 
in your system, you will get real results. 

There is a mightly live bunch of vitamines that 
oreed in the thing we call the human element. You 
get them into your system by meeting people and 
studying people. You know there are many types of 
people. Some love to be jollied along, while others 
ruffie up like an angry rooster at the least touch of 

iliarity. The salesman with the proper amount 
of human element vitamines takes a middle ground. 
He treats every customer with the utmost courtesy and 
respect, but permeates his attitude with cheerful 
friendliness. Never make the mistake of being too 
familiar. Many men may appear to like familiarity, 
yet down in their hearts they resent it. Every man 
likes to feel that there is something in his makeup 
which commands a certain amount of respect. Why 
not cultivate this universal characteristic? It is full 
of sales vitamines. 

There are vitamines in words—in the language you 
ise when presenting a sales talk. Most salesmen are 
short of the proper words to properly tell the story of 
the merchandise and the service they sell. When a 
customer begins asking questions they stammer and 
finally drift into the old “you know, etc.” The fact of 
the matter is that people don’t know. We give people 
credit for knowing more than they do about our goods 
and our service. Seize upon every item of common in- 


Nobedy 


terest between yourself and the customer, and then 
tactfully steer the conversation toward the goods you 
are selling. Never let it drift off into mere conversa- 
tion. Use the language vitamines to make sales. 

Don’t hurry the customer. Make what is business 
to you, a pleasure to him. Give him an opportunity to 
talk—he likes it. Giwe him plenty of chance to per- 
sonally demonstrate the article he shows an interest 
in—that is real thinking—breeds more sales vitamines 
than any other medium. When a customer is looking 
at a baseball bat or a tennis racquet, make it a point to 
get him out into an open place in the store where he 
can have room to swing the bat or racquet as he would 
in the open. The same thing holds true with a golf 
stick or a fish rod, or a dozen other items. It merely 
means using the old bean a little—making it think— 
putting yourself into the customer’s place and answer- 
ing’ the question: What would induce me to buy if | 
were the customer? 

Finally there’s the personal vitamine—the one that 
gives the customer the impression of the salesman. It 
comes in personal neatness, politeness, courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, cheerfulness, etc. Some of the things 
that this vitamine overcomes are grouchiness, a harsh 
voice, bad breath and habits. Don’t eat onions and 
wait on trade. The customer can afford to eat onions, 
or garlic, or strong cheese for lunch, but the salesman 
cannot. Hundreds of sales are lost on account of an 
offensive breath. Don’t chew gum when serving 
trade. There is something intensely irritating to a 
nervous customer in the facial contortions of the gum 
chewer. The mirror is full of sales vitamines. Tr; 
standing in front of it and making a sales talk to your- 
self. You will see yourself then as the customer sees 
you. You will notice sales faults you never knew you 
hartored. A half hour in front of a mirror will do 
more to correct poor selling than a year on the sale: 


Ebbw. 
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Handsome Treasury Surplus for 1923 


Foreshadows Lower Taxes 
Two Hundred Million Dollar Balance on June 30—Tariff 


Commission Expands Hosiery Inquiry 





(WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1923) 

~ | NCLE SAM has money to burn. 

This does not mean that he will 
burn money, but is merely one 

way of emphasizing the fact that when 
the books of the Treasury were bal- 
anced last Saturday night, there was 
a surplus for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, of approximately $200,- 
000,000. 

Four months ago the Treasury faced 
a probable deficit for the fiscal year of 
$92,000,000. This has been changed 
into a handsome surplus which makes 
it probable that the Government will 
not be forced to use red ink figures 
again for several years to come. 

Credit for this splendid showing is 
naturally given by the administration 
press to President Harding, but as a 
matter of fact many other hard-work- 
ing, far-sighted men are entitled to 
share it. In the language of Admiral 
Schley, the hero of Santiago, “There 
is glory enough for all.” 


Credit to Budget Bureau Head 


If any one is entitled to more credit 
than another then I believe the name 
of Gen. “Hell-and-Maria” Dawes should 
lead the rest. Without the splendid 
organization of the Budget Bureau 
which he perfected and carried on until 
it was strong enough to be turned over 
to the efficient guidance of Brig. Gen. 
Herbert M. Lord, it would have been 
impossible to convert a prospective defi- 
cit into an actual surplus, no matter 
how favorable general conditions might 
have been. 

The tariff-tinkering twins, Joe Ford- 
ney and Porter McCumber, also come 
in for a large share of the commenda- 
tion due for the excellent results 
achieved. The tariff bill which they 
prepared and put through Congress 
has produced nearly $600,000,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year just closed, as 
against an original estimate of less 
than $400,000,000 and collections under 
the old law around $300,000,000. 

Next in order comes Gen. Joseph H. 
Prosperity, whose benign influence ex- 
tending over the entire country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf boosted income tax 
collections for the past year nearly a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

But we must not forget Warren G. 
Early and late the President has ham- 
mered away at his cabinet assistants 








American Trade Grows 


By W. L. CROUNSE 





and at all their subordinates to save, 
save, save! 


Close Tab on Soap and Towels 


Last but not least, department chiefs 
and their aids have kept close tab on 
all expenditures,-and when the accounts 
were closed last Saturday nearly every 
department bureau under the Govern- 
ment turned a cash balance back into 
the Treasury. Ink, pens and paper, 
rubber bands, towels, soap and scrub- 
bing brushes never received such care- 
ful consideration in the history of the 
Government. It has taken more in- 
fluence to get a spare water cooler or 
a new electric fan past the eagle eye 
of Director Lord than would suffice 
to lobby a public building bill through 
Congress. 

The happy results attained in the year 
just ended are likely to be repeated 
during the year to come. This means 
not only a satisfactory financial show- 
ing on June 30, 1924, but it also means 
that the coming Congress will not be 
called upon to devise any method for 
raising more money by taxation. 

This Jays the ghost of the excess 
profits tax which the Progressive Bloc 
has been threatening to resurrect. It 
puts a quietus upon the movement to 
induce Congress to enact a sales tax— 
unless, indeed, such tax should be 
brought forward as a substitute for 
existing taxes and not as an impost 
to be pyramided upon the staggering 
burden the business men of the coun- 
try are now carrying. 


Congress May Cut Taxes 


But it means more than this. It 
means that if all goes well, the new 
Congress will take up for serious con- 
sideration important reductions in tax- 
ation, which will not only relieve in- 
dustry and thrift of the heavy load 
they are now laboring under, but will 
render the tax-exempt securities of the 
States so much less attractive that men 
of ‘means will be induced to sell their 
municipal bonds and put their money 
back into the preferred stocks of the 
big industrial corporations. 

Before the new Congress ends, some 
of the European countries will have 
made a substantial beginning in the re- 
payment of their loans to the United 
States, and as this money comes roll- 
ing in it will: fatten Uncle Sam’s bal- 
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ance to such an extent as to justify the 
repeal of all the remaining pin prick 
taxes and a reduction in the nominal 
tax on income, not to mention a level- 
ing down of those awful surtaxes, the 
influence of which has enabled the 
States to market billions upon billions 
of tax-exempt securities during the 
past three years. 

It is too early to predict just what 
the new Congress will be able to ac- 
complish in the way of tax reduction, 
but I look for something well worth 
while. Congress has now had experi- 
ence enough in framing tax laws to 
guide it wisely in making reductions, 
and the financial pilots of both House 
and Senate can be relied upon to deal 
justly by all the people. 


Tariff Commission Causes Stir 


The flexible provisions of the new 
tariff law have bobbed up again dur- 
ing the past week in a fashion to send 
the cold chills up the spines of some of 
our Chinese Wall protectionists. ‘The 
Tariff Commission has set a new pre- 
cedent that will cause a long drawn 
out howl from certain old party war 
horses who fought the flexible tariff, but 
far-sighted business men will find very 
little in the situation to warrant anx- 
iety. 

Some time ago the Tariff Commis- 
sion announced an investigation to de 
termine the reasonableness of the rates 
of duty on cotton hosiery for infants 
An investigation was thereupon under- 
taken to determine the difference in the 
cost of producing these wares in the 
United States and in the principal Eu- 
ropean countries where they are made. 

This action was taken pursuant to 
the policy that has been followed since 
the flexible provisions were incorpo- 
rated in the tariff law. Readers of 
HARDWARE AGE will remember, how- 
ever, that some time ago President 
Harding decided that whenever the 
Commission undertook an investigation 
of any particular rate of duty, the 
inquiry might, if necessary or desir- 


‘able, be extended to include the rates 


on allied commodities or the raw mate- 
terials of the particular industry or 
articles advanced in value by further 
process of manufacture. 

The President, who gave much study 
to the tariff while a member of the 
Senate, took the logical position that 
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if one duty is changed it may be neces- 
sary to modify compensatory rates on 
other products of the same industry. 
This is the scientific view of the sub- 
ject and the great majority of manu- 
facturers will heartily agree with it. 

Having decided to investigate the 
duties on cotton hosiery for infants the 
commission has now issued an order 
extending the inquiry to include cotton 
hosiery of all kinds whether for men, 
women or children, covered by para- 
graph 916 of the new tariff law. The 
investigation will be conducted in the 
United States and in competing foreign 
countries. Formal notice of a public 
hearing will be given in due time so 
that all parties interested may be af- 
forded opportunity to appear and be 
heard. 

It will thus be seen that evidence is 
almost daily accumulating to show that 
the flexible provisions of the new tariff, 
instead of being allowed to become a 
dead letter, are to be kept very much 
alive and ready at any time to be in- 
voked by manufacturers, importers or 
consumers who may be convinced that 
existing rates are working a hardship 
in any direction. 


Trade Practice Submitted on Watches 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an important and decidedly in- 
teresting memorandum regarding the 
results of a so-called trade practice 
submittal recently held before Chair- 
man Victor Murdock by menufacturers 
of gold filled and gold plated watch 
cases. Manufacturers and dealers in 
all industries will examine this memo- 
randum with interest as indicating the 
general policy of the Commission and 
the scope and authority of the conclu- 
sions that may be reached. 

This trade practice submittal was 
held by the Commission at the request 
of a number of manufacturers repre- 
senting approximately 75 per cent of 
the industry engaged in making gold 
filled and gold plated watch cases for 
the purpose of giving the manufactur- 
ers opportunity to express their views 
in relation to the alleged unfairness of 
prevailing methods of branding their 
products with long time guarantees 
and otherwise, and as to practicable 
methods of correcting any evils found 
to exist. The gathering was attended 
by all the principal manufacturers and 
was fairly representative of the in- 
dustry. 


Conclusions of Commission 


After careful consideration of the 
evidence adduced at the submittal a 
majority of the Commission has 
reached the following conclusions: 

I. That the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has reason to believe from the 
facts submitted to it by the manufac- 
turers, subject to further inquiry in 
proceedings as provided by Section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act: 

(a) That the practice of placing 

time guarantees on gold-filled 
and gold-plated watches, for dis- 
tribution and sale in interstate 
commerce has led and leads to 
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deception of the purchasing pub- 
lie. 

That the marking and or calling 
of watch cases for distribution 
and sale in interstate commerce, 
as gold-filled, leads to deception 
of the purchasing public, in the 
absence of the following ele- 
ments as a minimum. 

That they are marked in close 
proximity to the words “gold- 
filled” and as plainly as_ the 
words “gold-filled,’” with words 
or marks indicating the fineness 
of the gold which shall not be 
less by more than three one- 
thousandths part than the fine- 
ness indicated. 

That the backs and caps are 
made of two sheets of gold or an 
alloy thereof, affixed to the sur- 
faces of a sheet of other metal, 
The center, bezel, pendant, crown 
and bow are made of one sheet 
of gold or an alloy thereof, ap- 
plied to the outer surface of a 
sheet of other metal. 


Will Govern Future Action 


II. That the Commission received the 
following as the opinion of the trade 
on the subjects covered, and will take 
due notice thereof when proper to do 
so in any proceeding pending before it: 

(a) That manufacturers and dealers 

should be required to place the 
makers’ trademark ‘“conspicu- 
ously and indelibly” on the inner 
surface of the lid or cap. 

That sheets of gold or its alloy 
affixed to the inner and outer 
surfaces of the backs, to the in- 
ner and outer surfaces or the 
caps, and the outer surface of 
the hunting bezel shall not be 
less than one-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness. 

That whenever the thickness of 
the sheets of gold or its alloy in 
gold-filled watch cases is indi- 
cated, the mark indicating such 
thickness shall only’refer to the 
thickness of the sheets of gold 
or its alloy so affixed to the 
outer surfaces of the backs, cen- 
ter, open face, bezel, pendant, 
crown and bow, the mark accu- 
rately indicating such thickness 
which shall be expressed in deci- 
mals indicating thousandths of 
an inch, in tests to ascertain the 
thickness, measurements being 
taken at a point where no gold 
has been added or taken away 
for decoration or ornament. 


Nugent Files Minority Views 
Commissioner Nugent filed a dis- 


senting opinion in which he said he . 


was in favor of requiring manufactur- 
ers “to place on each watch the num- 
ber of pennyweights of gold used in 
addition to the carat fineness, which 
does not indicate and is not intended 
to indicate to the mind of the consumer 
anything relative to the value of the 
gold used.” Mr. Nugent also added: 
“The long time guaranty is a fake 
and as it is used for the purpose of de- 
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ceiving the general public I am in ac- 
cord with the proposal that manufac- 
turers who resort to it should be pro- 
ceeded against.” 

The Commission has heretofore inti- 
mated that it does not contend that it 
has power to enforce the findings of a 
trade practice submittal but it may be 
guided thereby in any proceeding it 
may undertake with reference to un- 
fair competition or other violation of 
business ethics coming within the pur- 
view of the statute under which the 
Commission was organized. 


Trade With Latin America 


Attention is called by Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce to the 
flourishing condition of trade between 
the United States and Latin America. 
Recent figures, he says, completely de- 
molish .the sophistical argument of 
anti-American propagandists in Latin 
America that, because of alleged dimin- 
ishing purchases by the United States 
in those markets, Latin Americans 
should place their import orders with 
their supposedly better customers in 
Europe rather than with this country, 
which is charged with always selling 
and never buying. 

“In April, 1923,” Director Klein says, 
“the United States imported from 
Latin American countries merchandise 
valued at $115,550,000—almost double 
the value of such imports in April, 
1922—-and in the ten months ending 
with April, 1923, goods valued at $818,- 
931,000, an increas: of 55 per cent over 
those imported in the ten months end- 
ing with the previous April. Increases 
in imports from certain countries are 
even more striking than the increase in 
total imports from Latin America. 


Big Gain in Imports from Chile 


“In the ten months ending with last 
April our imports from Chile were 157 
per cent greater and from Cuba 80 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1921-22. Considering April 
alone, imports from Chile were 110 
per cent larger, from Cuba 74 per cent 
greater, and from Peru 60 per cent 
more in 1923 than in 1922. 

“Instead of finding the United 
States a parsimonious purchaser of 
their raw and semi-raw products, Latin 
Americans are developing in this coun- 
try steadily improving markets for 
their hides and skins, wool, coffee, 
cacao, sugar, fruits, minerals, and 
other products. Half the coffee of 
Brazil, half the nitrates of Chile, and 
an important percentage of other 
Latin American commodities are sold 
in the United States. 

Reciprocal Latin American imports 
from the United States have shown 
a scarcely less satisfactory growth.” 


A Word to the Wise 


Statements emphasizing the inadvis- 
ability of employing citizens of a com- 
peting country to handle American 
business or sell American goods abroad 
are frequently issued; yet the warn- 
ings are apparently often disregarded, 
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‘ous__— results, 

wles H. Cun- 
‘tes that within 
a short period several cases 
have been brougi. .o his attention 
where firms have had serious difficul- 
ties because of intrusting sales to a 
representative who was a citizen of a 
third country which was endeavoring 
to sell competitive goods in the same 
market. 

In one case it was the director of 
European sales, a citizen of such a 
country, who refused to listen to the 
complaint made by the loca] sales agent 
(an American) against the unwise pol- 
icy followed by a traveling representa- 
tive in Spain. In another instance it was 
found that a firm was being “double- 
crossed” by its foreign manager, who 


frequently with 
Commercial At 
ningham, at Ma 


Insulated Weatherstrip Has Wide 
Usefulness 
Wirfs Home Comfort “Insulated” 


Weatherstrip, made by E. J. Wirfs, 106 
South 17th St., St. Louis, Mo., was 




















originally developed for use in refriger- 
ators. Its purpose was to render cold 
storage and freezer doors entirely air 
tight, for which purpose it was so pre- 
eminently successful that a widespread 
demand for its use in other fields devel- 
oped. As a result of this demand the 
Weatherstrip in the No. 2 size has been 
placed on the market for general weath- 
erproofing, where it is proving very 
successful because of its exclusive and 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
AssociaTION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
rublic Building, Louisville. 

MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo, 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

West VirRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
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agreed, with a firm of his own nation- 
ality, that he would push only one or 
two equally important American lines 
—suppressing the other in order to 
avoid competition with his compatriots. 
An American automobile has had its 
sales greatly cut down through the ap- 
pointment as agent of a citizen of a 
third country who makes no effort to 
sell the American car. 


Some Unfortunate Experiences 


Another American automobile firm 
directs sales through a representative 
residing in another country, who makes 
only occasional trips to Spain, is not 
well acquainted there, and is unable to 
promote the sales of the American car 
efficiently even if he desires to do so. 





valuable features which adapt it to a 
wide field of usefulness. 

The Weatherstrip is entirely water- 
proof, and is made of pure rubber-coated 
fabric, inclosing and protecting the in- 
sulation, thus preventing any possi- 
bility of crystallization and decay. It 
is air tight, and when in place forms a 
recilient caulk or fillet, similar to re- 
frigerator door seals. A_ valuable 
feature is its flexibility, and it is 
claimed never to harden, crack or tear. 
It is adiustable to variating surfaces, 
warped doors, angles of 90 deg., etc., 
without cutting. Because of its vibra- 
tory absorption or cushioning effect, it 
renders ordinarily noisy doors or win- 
dows entirely soundless. It also seals 
against dust, vapors, etc., as well as 
against wind, rain and snow. The ma- 
terial used in the construction of the 
Weatherstrip and the fact that it is in- 
sulated makes it an effective resistance 
to cold or heat. Another valuable 
feature of the Weatherstrip and one 
that will recommend it to persons that 
rent their homes is the fact that it may 
be easily removed and used again when 
a change in address is made. The 
Weatherstrip is also made in other 
sizes, No. 1 Large, No. 2 Medium, No. 
3 Small and No. 4 Special. It is 
shipped in corrugated cases, each con- 
taining a single coil or reel of 250,500 
and 1000 ft. 


seunevene’sennnenentocareoenencwessaranenecneceneregtneniart 
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Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARB ASSOCIATION, 
INc,, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Koriney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. yw 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 


New YorK ReraiL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 19, 
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An important American electrical ma- 
chinery company has recently lost prac- 
tically the whole of its local market by 
intrusting its sales to a manufacturing 
company of a third nation handling 
competing products. 

These observations of the American 
commercial attache, says a bulletin of 
the Department of Commerce, give 
force to the frequently repeated injunc- 
tion to get Americans to handle Amer- 
ican products whenever possible—or, if 
this is not feasible, to choose a citizen 
of the country in which the goods are 
to be sold who is not already an agent 
for rival goods—but under no circum- 
stances to let your interests be repre- 
sented by a citizen of a country which 
is selling in that market goods compet- 
ing with your products. 


Counter Display for “Rogers 
Quality” Hotplate 
A unique counter sales display for 
the “Rogers-Quality” Hotplate is being 
distributed by the manufacturer, The 


BUYA 
Tole] 4-1 melt) Veh m7 
HOTPLATE 


Al 





Rogers Electric Laboratories Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. It consists of a card 
attractively printed in three colors 
which is die-cut so that it fits over the 
hotplate and is held in place by lugs 
which slip into the openings of the 
aluminum legs. On the back of the 
card are complete selling instructions 
for the retail salesman. This display 
can be used either on the counter or in 
the window. 
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20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
Elgin, Il. 

Iowa ReTAtIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City 


ruary, 
treasurer, 
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CENTURY GLASS & PAINT 
TAKES OVER CRANE 
GLASS & MFG. CO. 


New Company Purchases Stock, 


Equipment and Plant of 
Latter Firm 


C. A. S1vons, PRESIDENT 


The Century Glass & Paint Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, a newly formed glass 
and paint jobbing concern, has _ pur- 
chased the stock and equipment of the 
Crane Glass Mfg. Co. 
includes a mirror plant, machinery for 
beveling, blasting, chipping, silvering 
and drilling holes in glass of all kinds 
in any size, and other equipment neces- 
sary in the preparing of glass for store 
fronts and other commercial use. The 
new company has secured Ohio distri- 


bution for the paints and varnishes | 
made 4 John W. Masury & Co., Brook- | 
. Y., and will carry adequate job- | 


lyn, 
bing gotten of polishes, shellac, paint 
brushes, dry colors and kindred items. 


The officers of the Century Glass & | 


Paint Co. are: Clyde A. Simons, presi- 
dent; 


urer. These officers, D. K. Albright 


and two other stockholders own the en- | : : 
| supplies, has sold the business to Wal- 


tire capital stock of the company 


Mr. Simons has been engaged in the | 
industry for the past | 
twenty-two years, serving the _ 
or | 
fifteen years, up until it was taken over 
Corp. Mr. Simons is | 


well versed in the manufacture and sale 
| of the business for about ten or twelve 


plate glass 
Plate Glass Co., Blairsville, Pa., 
by Fisher Body 


of glass for all commercial uses. 
John Werner, vice president, has been 


in the paint business for twenty-five | 


years. For fifteen years he has con- 


ducted two stores of his own located in | 


Baltimore and Washington, D. C. 


Charles Keske, a director of the W. | 
was with the Luetke- | 
meyer Co. thirty-one years, managing | 
the paint department for fifteen years. | 
| in the manufacture of tools at Flor- 


A. Alpers Co., 


He is well known in paint circles and 


has frequently been in demand to settle | 
He will | 


association paint problems. 
bring valuable paint knowledge to the 


new company of which he is secretary | 


and treasurer. 

The Century Glass 
cover Ohio and parts of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Indiana. 


Elk Machine Tool Corp. Absorbs | 


Elk Mfg. Co. 


York City has been taken over by the 
Elk Machine Tool Corporation, with in- 
creased capitalization. 

The new company will continue to 
manufacture and sell all the precision 
tools formerly made by the Elk Manu- 
facturing Co., under the Elkin patents. 
The new company will be located July 


15 in their new plant at 243 West Sev- | 
enteenth Street, New York City, which | 
is being equipped with most modern! h 


direct 


This acquisition | 


John Werner, vice-president, and | 
Charles E. Keske, secretary and treas- | 


& Paint Co. will | 


machinery for quantity production of 


| 


high- grade precision tools, and will have | 


located in about twenty-five cities of | 
the United States. 

J. G. Elkin is president of the new 
company and will have entire charge of | 
the manufacturing and production. 


A. F. Wakefield Vice-President | after the products of The Carbon Prod- 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


A. F. Wakefield has been elected | 
vice-president of The F. W. Wakefield | 
Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. Mr. Wake- 
field joined the company four years ago 
as assistant to the sales manager. 


Wooster Brush Co. Erects New 
Office Building 


The Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, 
Ohio, is building a new office structure, 
which will be completed about Sept. 1, 
1923. The new building will afford more 
spacious office quarters and will release 
the present office space for factory use. 


Chase & Cooledge Sold 


Henry M. Cooledge, Chase & Cool- 
edge, 12 Main Street, .Holyoke, mill 


ter E. Lindell, Roy McCorkindale, Ed- 
ward E. Bogart and William Turner, 
long time employees. Mr. Lindell is 
president; Mr. McCorkindale, vice- 
president; Mr. Bogart, treasurer, and 
Mr. Turner, secretary. Mr. Cooledge 
has not been active in the management 


years. 


Henry F. Reece Dies 
Henry F. Reece, retired, died June 19 


at Northampton, Mass., in his seventy- 
eighth year. He was for many years 
associated with his father and brother 


ence, Mass. He retired about twenty 


years ago. 


J. Sand & Sons Incorporates 


J. Sand & Sons, pioneer manufactur- 


ers of Sand’s levels, has been incor- 
porated by the same owners, under the 
name of Sand’s Level & Tool Co., with 
Frank F. Sand as president, Julius A. 
Sand, vice-president, George A. Sand, 


| secretary, and Edward A. Sand, treas- 
The Elk Manufacturing Co. of New| 


urer. 
This change was made advisable on 
account of the rapid growth of busi- 


| ness on Sand levels, which has made it 


impossible to keep up with the orders. 
June 15 the factory was moved to a 
larger, more modern plant on Gratiot 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. The personnel 
and policies of J. Sand & Sons will re- 
main unchanged, except that plaster- 
ers’ tools, such as hawks, darbies, ete., | 
have been added to the line. 


representatives and branches | 


{ 


| 


Warner Jones Heads Sales 
of Carbon Products Co. 


Warner Jones has recently been ap- 
pointed sales manager of The Carbon 
Products Co., Lancaster, Ohio. In the 
| past he has been connected with The 
National Carbon Co. and the Erner 


| Electrical Co. 


Mr. Jones has announced that here- 


| ucts Co. will be distributed exclusively 





| through jobbers. The company manu- 
| factures flashlights, flashlight batteries, 
dry cell batteries, radio dry batteries, 
welding carbons, projector carbons and 
other carbon specialties. 


Hoffman Arms Co. Organized 


The Hoffman Arms Co., Cleveland, 
has been organized for the’ purpose of 
manufacturing specially ordered guns 
which will be built to any specifications 
submitted by sportsmen. Production 
will be under the direct supervision of 
Frank L. Hoffman. Harry Snyder :is 
president and Guy A. Spencer is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new com- 
pany, whose business office is located 
at 610 National City Bldg., Cleveland. 
The Hoffman Arms Co. has been incor- 
porated and has contracted for the 
erection of a new plant. 


Wisconsin Ass’n Originates Dis- 
play Background - 


The Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Stevens Point, Wis., has 
just offered its members a_ portable 
background for open windows. This 
five-fold background, decorated in the 
standard color scheme of the associa- 
tion, and carrying the association seal 
has been designed by the “Sales and 
Display Service.” Mr. Nitz, who has 
charge of the department, has been 
very busy with special display and ser- 
vice work for the Wisconsin retailers. 


Brisbin Representing Chicago 
Flexible Shaft in New England 


. 8. Brisbin is representing the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co. in the New 
England territory. He takes the place 
of C. A. Strong, who died suddenly 
while on a business trip in that section 
of the country. 


W. W. Cooper Co. Promotes 
F. L. Parsons 


F. L. Parsons has recently been ap 
pointed buyer and manager of the “Bic 
Basement” of W. W. Cooper Co., Swift 
Current, Sask. A. E. Munroe, who for 
merly had charge of this department, 
has relinquished his position and in the 
future will devote his entire attention 
to the company’s rapidly growing hard 
| ware business. 
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Paint Firm Expanding 
Foreign Sales 


P. H. Malenchini, manager of foreign 
sales of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., manu- 
facturers of paints and varnish, Buffalo, 
N. Y., sailed from New York on July 3 
on the “Aquitania” for a brief business 
trip to Europe, where he will visit a 
number of his company’s agents. 

From Cherbourg, France, Mr. Malen- 
chini will proceed to Paris, where he 
will make his headquarters at the 
Grand Hotel. While in Paris he will 
confer with Jeand’heur & Cie., agents 
for Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
in France and her colonies. Other cities 
in France to be visited are Belfort, Mar- 
seilles, Lille and Lyons. 

Reports from J. A. Naud, Pratt & 
Lambert sales representative in France, 
indicate good’ business during the past 
few months in France and Belgium. 
Mr. ‘Naud also recently established 
trade connections in Algeria. 

Barcelona, Madrid and Seville are the 
principal cities to be visited in Spain, 
where a market for Pratt & Lambert 
products is being established through 
the efforts of Kurt Munzinger, foreign 
sales representative for Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., in Spain, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Malenchini will return on the 
“Olympic” Aug. 8 


Ohio Firm Incorporates 


The No-Liquid Door Check Co., 115- 
129 Frankfort Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
recently incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Ohio for $200,000, and has 
secured the exclusive rights to manu- 
facture and sell the door checks, ele- 
vator door closers, automobile shock 
absorbers, etc., formerly made by the 
Liquidless Door Check Co., Chicago, 
under the Jobson Liquidless Door Check 
patents. 

The officers of the company are: 
A. J. Bush, president; M. H. McColm, 
vice-president; H. O. Fulkerson, secre- 
tary; F. K. Enzor, treasurer, and C. G 
Geyer, superintendent, all of Columbus. 
The company recently moved its fac- 
tory from Chicago to Columbus, where 
greatly enlarged manufacturing facil- 
ities are available. 


Lainbrook Hardware & Specialty 
Co. Incorporates 


The Lainbrook Hardware & Specialty 
Co., 90 West Street, New York, was 
- recently organized with $100,000 capital 
stock, under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, and will engage in export of 
light hardware, plumbing supplies and 
Specialties. At present the company is 
concentrating its efforts in Cuba and 
the Philippines and has appointed a 
representative in the former market. 

he company will also engage in a 
_— import business with the Far 

ast. 


Officers of the Lainbrook company 
are A. O. Brooks, president, who has 





been engaged in export for a number 
of years, and is experienced in the hard- 
ware business; Alfred I. Laing, vice- 
president and treasurer, who has spent 
thirty-five years in exporting and im- 
porting, and A. Laing, secretary. 


Rope Maker Changes Name 


E. T. Rugg & Co., manufacturer of 
manila and sisal rope, Newark, Ohio, 
has recently incorporated and changed 
the name of its business to the E. T. 
Rugg Co. 


Carr Leaves $1,500,000 to 
Music and Art 


The will of Clyde M. Carr, president 


of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
who died on June 5, gives $1,000,000 to 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
$500,000 to the Chicago Art Institute. 
The will disposed of a $2,000,000 estate. 
Minor bequests amounted to $40,000. 
One-fourth of the estate is left for com- 
plete disposal of the widow and the two 
large bequests will not be made until 
her death. 


Augustus B. VanDeMark Dies 


Augustus B. VanDeMark, a partner 
in the firm of Fred G. VanDeMark, 
hardware retailers, Clinton, Mich., died 
recently, following a protracted illness. 
Mr. VanDeMark, who was in his 
eighty-first year, was the oldest mer- 
chant in Clinton, and up to the time 
of his illness participated activély in 
the affairs of the company. 

He is survived by his wife, one son, 
Fred G., two grandchildren and one 


sister, Mrs. Addie Wells, the only sur- | 


viving member of the family. 


M. W. Coate Retires 


M. W. Coate, senior member of the 
Kokomo Hardware Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
recently sold his interest in the busi- 
ness to his partners, J. I. Shade and 
W. L. Laughlin. Mr. Coate, who is 
seventy-eight years of age, actively par- 
ticipated in the affairs of the company 
up to the time of his retirement. 


Frederick Hardware Co. Sold 


J. H. Frederick has sold the J. H. 
Frederick Hardware Co., Amherst, 
Ohio, to his two sons, George and Hen- 
ry. The business will now be operated 


as the Frederick Brothers Hardware | 


Co. 


Union Hardware Co. to Reopen 


The Union Hardware Co., Delphos, | 


Ohio, will be reopened shortly by Solo- 
mon-Kahle Co., Tien, Ohio, who pur- 
chased this business from Nolte Broth- 
ers. John and Isadore Nolte, retiring 
proprietors, plan an extended vacation. 


Quaker City Jobber Moves 


The Seltzer-Klahr Hardware Co., re- 
cently removed from Sixth and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., where it has 
conducted a jobbing business for more 
than forty-five years, to 429-31 Arch 
Street. The officers of the company 
are Robert J. Maharg, president; Wil- 
liam §S. Macpherson, vice-president; 
W. J. Parsons, treasurer, and Harry 
Zessenger, ‘secretary. The firm is in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania. In addition to its 
present lines it is planning to intro- 
duce in the near future some new mer- 
chandise to the trade. 


Morrison-Ricker Takes Over 


Sporting Goods Firm 


The Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co., maker 
of leather gloves and mittens, has 
taken over the leather sporting goods 
firm, the Lannom Company of Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. Having always manu- 
factured men’s, women’s and children’s 
gloves for dress, work or play, this 
consolidation will give the Morrison- 
Ricker Co. a complete line of footballs, 
basket balls, baseballs, baseball gloves 
and mitts, helmets, shoulder pads and 
boxing gloves. 

The equipment of the Lannom Com- 
pany will be moved to Grinnell, Iowa, 
with the cunts of the baseball 
plant, which will remain at Tullahoma, 
Tenn. G. S. Lannom, formerly presi- 
dent, will remain as supervisor of the 
manufacturing of leather athletic 
goods. 


Raabe & Mauger Hdwe. Co. 


Incorporates 


The Raabe & Mauger Hardware Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M., has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital stock 
| of $150,000, with $120,000 paid in. The 
| company succeeds the partnership of 
Raabe & Mauger that has been doing 
business in Albuquerque a number of 
years, the incorporation plan being de- 
cided on following the recent death of 
W. E. Mauger. 
| The officers of the company are as 
follows: President, H. P. Raabe; vice- 
| president, W. C. Raabe, and secretary 
| and treasurer, B. T. Mauger. There 
| have been no changes in the manage- 
| ment of the business. 





| H. G. Cress Co. Issues Catalog 


The H. G. Cress Co., Troy, Ohio, is 
| issuing a new catalog describing its 
line. The catalog will be sent on re- 
quest only and the firm is sending out 
| 25,000 return postal cards for this pur- 
| pose. 
| 
Standard Churn Co. Builds 


The Standard Churn Co., Wapakone- 
ta, Ohio, is building a large addition to 
its plant and announces that it will 
also manufacture ice cream freezers in 
the near future. 
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New England Associations 


Hold Outing 


The New England Hartware Deal- 
ers’ Association and the New England 
Hardware Associates always have had 
a crack-a-jack time at their annual out- 
ings, but the affair held Wednesday, 
June 27, last, at Pemberton, Boston 
Harbor, established a new high record. 
Ideal weather conditions for such an 
outing played an important part in the 
enjoyment of members and their fam- 
ilies, friends and guests. 

A majority made the trip from Bos- 
ton via boat, but a large number mo- 
tored to the meeting place. George A. 
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Hall Brothers, Simsbury, Conn., re- | 
tail hardware dealers, are remodeling | 
their store. A considerable investment 
has been made in display facilities. 





Paul St. Jacques, Woonsocket, R. I, | 
retail hardware dealer, is resting com- | 
fortably in one of the Boston hospitals, | 
where he has been confined for some | 
time. | 





The Winchester Co. has leased for a | 
term of years the store and basement | 
occupied by it at 245-247 Main Street, | 
Pawtucket, R. I., to the M. T. Cum- 


| mings Co., ladies’ cloaks and suits. 


Fiel, secretary of the association, and | 


the chairmen of the various committees 
were on hand to extend a_ welcome and 
to start the ball rolling. Various sports 





_ Edmund S. Sparrow, E. S. Sparrow | 
& Co., retail hardware dealers of Davis | 
Square, West Somerville, Mass., was 


| found dead June 19 at his home in that | 


were enjoyed by men and women, prizes | 


being donated by the Stanley Insulat- 
ing Co., John Russell Cutlery Co., Meri- 
den Cutlery Co., Stahot Electric Co., 
Manning. Bowman & Co., Decatur & 
Hopkins Co., Sargent & Co., Burditt & 
Williams Co.. C. M. Hildreth & Son, 
Chandler & Barber Co., J. B. Hunter 


Co., and the Thompson Hardware Co. | 
Following the sports one of those din- | 
ners for which Pemberton Inn is fa- | 
mous was enjoyed, during which there | 
was plenty of music, singing and gen- | 


eral good fellowship. 

James P. Mackey was chairman of 
the general committee, Henry M. San- 
ders of the sports committee, and Mrs. 
Charles Titus of the ladies’ committee. 





New England Notes 


Elmer Davis, Brattleboro, Vt., has 
purchased the general store known as 
the Webster store, Hartland, Vt., and 
will carry hardware as well as other 
merchandise. 





Paul Huss Smith has purchased the 
hardware and paint business of Knight 
Bros., Westbrook, Mass. Mr. Smith re- 


cently disposed of his interest in the 


Westbrook Hardware Co. 





Andrew and Warren McDonald have 


begun business as McDonald Brothers, 
610 Congress Street, Portland, Me., to 
deal in hardware, wall paper and gen- 
eral household furnishings. 





George J. Nolan has purchased the 
Ernest Donath Hardware Co., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 





H. B. Blake has opened a hardware | 


store at Howland, Me. Raymond Gil- 
ley, Bucksport, Me., is in charge. 





Samuel H. Thompson, Thompson 
Hardware Co., Lowell, Mass., has been 
made a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Chamber of Commerce. 

On or about July 4 A. Shaheen will 
open a retail hardware store under the 
name of the Driftway Hardware Co., 
Driftway Street, Salesbury Beach. 
Essex County, Mass. At the close of 
the summer season Mr. Shaheen will 
operate a store in one of New England’s 
mill towns. 





R. M. Myers is manager of the Gar- 
den City Hardware Co., Newton, Mass., 
which recently opened for business. 


city, death being due to accidental gas | 
poisoning. Mr. Sparrow was born at 
East Orleans, Oct. 16, 1846. In addi- 
tion to his hardware business Mr. Spar- 
row was actively associated with build- | 


j 
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ing and banking and belonged to a 
large number of organizations. 





McDermott Buys Store 


James J. McDermott, Jr., has pur- 
chased the store at 2372 E. Norris 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and laid in 
a full line of hardware. 





Hendrie & Belthoff Maintains 
Summer Home for 
Employees 
With a view to promoting the health 


end welfare of its employees, the Hen- 


drie & Belthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., is maintaining a mountain 
summer home fifty-three miles from 
Denver. The home, which is used for 
vacationing and health purposes, con- 
sists of seven cottages, each large 
enough to accommodate an entire fam- 
ily and equipped with electric lights, 
running water, etc. 





Bill Bump Cashes In on Suds 
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June Sales Average Good— 
Outlook Ahead Promising 


~ ALES during June tapered off somewhat toward the latter part of the month in the whole- 
sale hardware markets and in the retail stores in most sections of the country. The slight 
slump in some of the wholesale centers is natural at this time of the year, and the falling 


off of retail sales is attributed to the hot weather. 


The average for the month, however, is re- 


ported to be almost on a par with May, and in many instances substantially ahead of June, 1922. 

Jobbers’ forecasts for the next six months specially gathered by HARDWARE AGE represen- 
tatives emphasize the unsatisfactory condition of the farmer; the advisability of retailers buying 
in small quantities, the belief that prices will not go materially lower and the necessity of main- 


taining rapid turnover. 


Collections are said to be improving, and the outlook for the balance 


of the year is generally regarded as encouraging by both wholesalers and manufacturers. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes . 


HE American Zinc Products Co. and the Matthies- 
sen & Hegeler Zinc Co. have reduced prices on 
sheet zine, according to Pittsburgh reports, from 9.20c. 
to 8.90c. per 100 Ib. 
Several automobile tire makers have reduced prices 
ranging from 71% to 10 per cent. 
New York reports some manufacturers have ad- 
vanced iron and brass machine screws, and iron and 
brass machine screw nuts 10 per cent. 


Manufacturers of corn poppers are reported to have 
advanced prices about $3 per gross. 

The Champion Hardware Co., Geneva, Ohio, is re- 
ported to have advanced prices about 10 per cent on 
its line of screen door spring hinges and door sets. 

Pittsburgh reports 1924 prices on lawn mowers are 
10 per cent higher than this year, and that refrigerator 
prices for 1924 show a 20 per cent advance over 1923. 

Car movers are reported to. have been advanced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 





Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


AMONG the price changes made 

effective in the leading jobbing 
centers during the past week were the 
following: 


NEW YORK.—Iron and brass machine 
Screws and iron and brass machine 
screw nuts were advanced 10 per cent. 
Chase pattern oilers were advanced 10 
per cent. Few other changes of any im- 
portance were reported. Local business 
1S somewhat slow. 


CHICAGO.—Sales in the local whole- 
sale market are exceptionally large. 
Few price changes of any importance 
were reported by jobbers. Collections 
are somewhat better. Auto tires and 
tubes were reduced from 3 to 12% per 
cent. Turpentine declined 14c. per gal., 
and linseed oil dropped lc. a gal. 


BOSTON.—During the week just closed 
prices on automobile tires were reduced 
about 74% per cent, on automobile 
horns about 10 per cent, ash’ barrels 
about 5 per cent, twine 2c. to 3c. a 
pound, and sheet zine 4c. a pound. As 
against these declines are advances of 
approximately $3 per gross in corn pop- 
pers, and about 10 per cent in screen 
door accessories. An advance in car- 
vers, table knives, ete., is practically 
assured. Honors were about evenly di- 
vided between advances and declines, 
therefore. 


PITTSBURGH.—Market in this section 
somewhat slower but still remarkably 
active for this time of the year. Prices 
for 1924 on lawn mowers show a 10 
per cent advance and for refrigerators 
show a 20 per cent advance over 1923. 


CINCINNATI.—Jobbers have advanced 
prices approximately 10 per cent on 
lard cans and a similar advance has 
been put on roller skates. Reductions 
of 4c. per lb. have gone into effect 
on sash cord, and some makers of auto- 
mobile tires have followed the declines 
recently reported, and jobbers’ prices 
have been reduced from 3 to 13 per 
cent, the average decline being about 
10 per cent. si 


TWIN CITIES.—While there have been 
some price changes, none has_ been 
made in the items as reported in the 
Twin Cities market. It is interesting 
to note that in many instances prices 
are being reduced. This is expected to 
materially stimulate business. 
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Machine Screws Advance 10 Per Cent 
But New York Market Remains Quiet 


HE New York wholesale market continues quiet, acute, and no marked improvement has occurred, it is 
with business, generally speaking, as good as can said, on deliveries of screws and saws. 
be expected at this season of the year. An advance The retail situation is not especially active, although 
of 10 per cent has been made by certain manufacturers a satisfactory volume of business is being done by certain 
on iron and brass machine screws and nuts, and also on stores, which apparently lay much store by the motto of 
chase pattern oilers. one of the jobbing houses, “Business is what you make it.” 
The hot weather, coupled with the lack of rain, has Retailers generally appear to be marking time in antici- 
curtailed the demand for certain items, while appreciably pation of changes that they feel may occur July 1. It is 
stimulating the retail movement of screen wire, sprinklers, extremely problematical, however, whether any reductions 
hose and hose reels. of a radical nature will be made. The majority of whole- 
_The shortage in certain lines, particularly poultry net- salers hold the opinion that expected alterations will be 
ting, shovels and lawn mowers, continues more or less principally in the nature of minor readjustments. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—The pick-up de- yanbhers’ quotations, f.o.b. New Cut nails, $4.70 pase per keg. , 
; ork: re nails and brads in small lots, 
mand continues consistent. Prices firm Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 70 and 10 per cent off list. - 
and stocks in good supply. gr. Prices vary according to grade Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100, Ib., $9.50 
Jobber tati oii and also in different sections of the galvanized; and plain, $7.5 
rork s’ quotations, f.o.b. New city. In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross, Wholesale prices vary < “different 
sections of the city. 


Square nuts, %4-in., 16c. to 17c. per GRA ail 
sa SS HOOKS ontinued demand RUBBER HOSE—Demand is good, 


l5c. to 16c. per 1b.; %-in., 

le, to 14e, per Ib.; yg-in., 12c. to 13¢ for small quantities; prices firm; stocks Cn : = 
with prices steady and stocks light. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 


per Ib.; %-in., lic. to 12c. per Ib.; fair. 
York: 


% -in., 10¢c. to 11c. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
wr 10c._ per Ib. sais - - timed quotations, f.o.b. New 
om n carriage x & = n. fork: “ug ” 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 Grass hooks, Little Giant, $5.35 per b ae, garden meee. eee seome’ 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and doz.; Village Blacksmith, $5.40 per 12%. ac. Ad Doe” = aid i 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. doz.; Lightning, $4.50 per doz.; Eng- ys per ft. ull s* brand, ifc. 
— gg — on . 4 ¥ : and en plain a. No. 2, $4.95; a 3, _ a 
smaller and 10 to 30 an er 5.45; English riveted back, No. 3, : 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to $7.85. “ SASH CORD.—Interest continues to 


30 and 5 per cent. bs : HEDGE AND BORDER SHEARS.— improve, although demand is still lim- 


Lag screws, 30 and 19 to 30 and 5 ° : ° ° ‘ee 
a Interest continues to decline; stock ited to immediate requirements. Prices 
easier; stocks fair. 


Semi-finished hexagon bolts, % and < 4 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; fair; prices firm. 

i Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
per cent. quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 Jobbers’ 
Tinners’ rivets, 40 to 50 per cent. "Redes cen. ati: Alta, ties a sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
$5 car Game tees ae oe one big per pair; 8-in., $1.40 per pair; 9-in., Prices vary according to grade and 
per cent from new list ‘ $1.50 per pair; 10-in. nek zt per pair. differ also in different sections-of the 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 Hedge a ee ae i city. 
per cent. ’ 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 fe. aa $2.40 SCREWS.—An advance of 10 per cent 
a < and 4 ore ; mot pair; 9-in., with wheel, $2 per pair; on iron and brass machine screws and 
conan ‘rivets, ie per cent — 9-in., with 2 wheels, $3.26 per pair. nuts was announced by some jobbers. 
nen & 2, iin in. bg ICE TOOLS.— Demand increasing; The new prices will appear next week. 
l-in., 70 per cent. é prices fair; stocks good. ER areas quotations, f.o.b. New 


4. snields, 62 5 
———- er oer ene ne Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New _Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. York 75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
Standard ice tongs, 1l-in. opening, oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
COASTER WAGONS.—Buying  con- 82c. per pair; 14-in. co, $1.05 flat head, 15 per cont plus 6 per cent 
: io . s . . per pair; -in. opening, .25 per o net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
tinues fair. Stocks ample; prices firm. pair; 20-in. opening, 91.48 per pair; round head, 72% per cent; brass, 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 24-in. opening, $1.70 per pair. Boston flat head, 70 per cent. Brass, round 
York pattern, 15-in. opening, $2 per pair; and oval head, 67% per cent. Hot 
Coaster wagons, with steel tired 17-in. opening, $2.10 per pair; 24-in. galvanized flat head, 60 per cent; 
disc wheels, body 14 x 32 in., height opening, $2.35 per pair. nickel plated, flat head, 62% per cent. 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in., $5.20 Hollow handle ice chisels, 42 in. Some jobbers give an extra 20 per 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., long, $2.25 each; solid handle ice cent on wood screws. 
$5.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, chisels, 42 in. long, ht, Machine screws, rolled’ thread, 
body 14 x 32 in., height 15 in., diam- Ice saws, 26 in. long, ot 43 each; iron, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
eter of wheels 10 in., $5.57 each. 28 in. long, $1.49 each. 57% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 66% 
Same, with body 16 x 38 in., $6.19 Ice axe, 4 Ib., $2. 10 each. eee i Pree flat ont ee ew 
each. Yoaster wagon i tee c P an * per cent; No, anc 
oy in eencvee, Gems baer LAWN MOWERS.—Active demand; larger, 60 per cent. 
‘ spe , ons . P 
3 ok city, ns “Pocially constructed, = stocks scarce; prices firm. SCREEN WIRE.—The demand increas- 


FREEZERS~-There is an increasing  yarer™® ‘Wettions, fob New ing; prices firm; stocks broken. 


demand; prices hold firm; stocks con- Lawn mowers, 3-blade, 8-in. wheels, Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b, New 
ti ligh plain bearings, 12-in., $5.35 each; York: 
tinue light. 14-in., 95.75 each; 16-in., $5.85 each. Screen Wire.— Black, 12 mesh, 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Je Three-blade, 8-in. wheel, ball bear- $2.15; extra, 15c. 100 sq. ft. on less 
York: ing, 14-in., $6.95 each; 16-in.,- $7.35 - than 24 in. Competitive grade, $1.90 
White Mountain freezers, 1 at., $2.43 each; 18-in., $7.75 each. to $2.20; extra, lic. per 100 sq. ft. 
each; 2 qt., $2.83 each; 3 ‘* ¢ Four-blade, 9-in. wheel, ball bear- less than 24 in., and 15c, for 100 sq. ft. 
each; 4 qt., $4.12 each; 6 at., 25 ing, 14-in., $8.75 each; 16-in., $9 each; for half rolls. 
each; 8 qt., $6.75 each; 10 qt., 18-in., $9.45 each. Dull Finish.—Zinc coated galvanized 
each; 12 at., $10.75 each; 15 at., Five-blade, 10%-in. wheel, ball cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, $3.15; 
$12. 80 pe 20 qt., 916.60 each. - bearing, 16-in., $13.75 each; 18-in., 13 mesh, heavy, $4. 90. Extra, same 
. Vacuum freezers, 1 qt., $3.33 each; $14.50 each; 20-in., $15.25 each. ag black. a ake bo We 00.0 
t., $4 each; 3 qt., $6.67 each. y . . right.—12 x 13 mesh, o $4.10; 
Household. freeser, 1'qt. gal can, | NAILS.—Demand continues; stocks X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$12.50 per doz. New York broken; prices firm. ° to rr eser ar’ 0g pan 24 wrt 
T tT * c er er n., c, per 
coon oe weg gpa firm; J Jobbers' quotations, f.o.b. New ; Copper.—14 mesh, $7. extra, i6e. 
stocks sufficient; pick-up interest con- rork: . ess than 24 in. widths. No half rolls. 
ti +P P Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh 
Linues. keg. $8. Extras same as copper. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


Big Business Continues for Chicago 
Jobbers—Reorders on the Increase 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


the week of June 25, and the national meeting of 

the Winchester clubs. The exhibition of the Win- 
chester-Simmons Co., and some 200 competing hardware 
manufacturers entirely filled the Coliseum. The first day 
attendance of Winchester dealers was around 1500. Un- 
doubtedly this was the largest hardware show ever held 
under one roof. 

The wholesale hardware business of this section remains 
phenomenally strong. Sales continue to break records and 
the final returns for the month will probably show the 
heaviest business ever put on the books of hardware dis- 
tributors in this section. Some sections are reported a 
little quiet until after the marketing of another crop, but 
the real problem here is to handle the business in hand. 

Very few price changes were announced to the trade. 
The general wholesale business showed a more liberal pro- 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Jobbers’ stocks in 


] [ “the week « interest centered around Chicago during 


BICYCLES AND _ TIRES.—Vacation 


portion of reorders, indicating a good retail outlet. No 
doubt the extreme heat will slow down manufacturers of 
some lines and it was predicted that retail orders would 
slump with the weather. There is nothing yet to indicate 
any slowness whatever. 

Car loadings continue to be heavy, which shows the tre- 
mendous movement of merchandise from producer to con- 
sumer. The orders placed with steel companies during the 
month of June indicate a continuance of heavy bookings 
on the part of the mills for some time to come. Some 
furnaces will be relined after heavy duty campaigns and a 
general clean-up will be started in July which will cut 
down production to a degree. Most of the various trades 
have reported business, in a wholesale way, as being 
heavier than last year. 

The value of the 1923 dollar is slowly climbing back. On 
a basis of 100 the dollar was worth 63.1 for the week end- 
ing June 23. This represents a small gain over the previ- 
ous week. 


quoted below are unusually favorable 


fair shape; clock watches scarcer than 
ever; prices firm; demand excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 


in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 


Future orders exceptionally good; man- 
ufacturers claim a scarcity of skilled 
labor. ‘ 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
There has been a reduction from 3 per 
cent to 12% per cent on most stand- 
ard brands of tires and tubes. Coming 
at the height of the selling season, this 
decline is expected to greatly stimulate 
the sales in these lines. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 
Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; A. C. 
Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spotlights. — Anderson, No. 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Yate A. Electric (Ford), $4 
eacn, 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 6, 
Sde. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 1%4-in. cylinder, $1.55 
each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non-skid, 
fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 each; 
gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 each; 
red inner tubes, 30 x 314, $1.80 each. 


AXES.—Prices firm; manufacturers re- 
port season’s output about sold up; 
sales very active, including many early 
calls for fall supplies. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$14 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight. single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


stocks, 


3280, 


period has stimulated bicycle orders in 
juvenile sizes. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices holding 
firm; stocks in good condition; excellent 
demand continues. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 

Little, if 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 
any, improvement in deliveries from 
factories; shortages of a great many 
items; prices same as last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 


CHAIN.—Prices firm and unchanged; 
demand continues steady and strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 


COASTER WAGONS AND SLEDS.— 
Jobbers booking exceptionally large 
future sled business; coaster wagons in 
excellent demand. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.—Un- 
usual demand; prices firm at basis last 
reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Business is coming in 
very freely. Conditions for some time 
have pointed to short stocks and higher 
prices, so retailers are liberal as well 
as early in specifying for pocket knives, 
shears,: scissors, butcher knives, table 
and kitchen cutlery from all sections on 
both current and future orders. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—The late spring has resulted in 
heavy buying at this time. Local prices 


and not based on the recent higher 
prices of sheets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 29 
gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 100 
ft.; 29 gage 3-in. conductor elbows, 
$1.55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE.—Mills report that 
they are from forty to sixty days be- 
hind with their orders. Sales are quiet- 
ing down, due to the farmers being 
busy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 69% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; ex- 
cellent sales reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FISHING TACKLE.—Current business 
very good; fill-in orders running heavy; 
local stocks going out rapidly. 

FRUIT PRESSES.—Predictions point 
to a heavy cherry crop and apples are 
expected to have a big yield. Demand 
for fruit presses has started to be 
lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit presses, 
3-qt., $3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12- 
qt., $5.50 each; Enterprise No. 25 


4-qt., $7.28 each; No.) 31, 6-at., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—No change in 
situation; manufacturers standing pat 
on their last advances. 


We quote from stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2.20 doz.; 10- 
qt., $2.50 doz.; 12-qt., $2.75 doz.: 14- 
qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $7.25 doz.; No. 2, $8 doz.: No 
3, $9.25 doz. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Dealers needing ad- 
ditional hose for this season should or- 
der at once. Little or no hose carried 
over from last season; factories unpre- 
pared for the unusual demand this sea- 
son and are behind on their orders. 
Consequently hose is very scarce. Raw 
materials have advanced 50 to 80 per 


jobbers’ 





— wsaatll 


Site 
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cent, whereas manufacturers have made 
only a very moderate advance in their 
price 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 914¢c. to 12%c. per ft.; 5%-in. 
cord hose, 844c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—Prices firm; 
replacements from factories slow; de- 
mand increasing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, Si 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—Manufactur- 
ers making better deliveries, though 
still much behind with their orders. 
Sales ahead of normal records; prices 
remain firm, apparently good for some 
months to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-o0z. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Most factories full of business and slow 
in shipping. Prices very firm; demand 
much better than normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smith’s sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per Ib. 


RATCHETS.—Demand unusually ac- 
tive; manufacturers still behind with 
deliveries; prices firm; no immediate 
changes expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per do7.- eom- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
No. 2, $11.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—No recent 
change in price. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, report that their costs are con- 
tinually increasing and that they are 
unable to keep up with the demand. 
Handles, especially the better grades, 
are likely to become continually scarcer 
and higher in price, as the nation’s sup- 
ply of hickory decreases. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.: second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Very satisfactory business 
reported; stocks somewhat broken; de- 
liveries from manufacturers slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57: 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Prices un- 
changed; replacement orders coming in 


freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-at., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5. less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., Ee: l-qt., $4.90; 
2- “at, $5.70: 3-at., $6.90: 4-qt., $8.30; 
6- -at. -- $10.50: 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
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Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


LAWN FENCE AND GATES.—De- 
mand very good; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 
per cent discount; painted gates, 562 
per cent discount. 


LAWN MOWERS AND GRASS 
CATCHERS.—Stocks becoming broken; 
replacements necessary at advanced 
prices; demand very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 1l4-in., $6 each net; 
16-in., $6.40 each net; 18-in., $6.80 
each net; ball-bearing lawn mowers, 

4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheels, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, l4-in., $8.25 each net; 
16-in., $8.60 each net; 10%-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $10.50 each net. Same, 
16-in., $10.95 each net; same, 18-in., 
$11.50 each net; 20-in., $12.25 each 
net. Grass catchers, wire frame, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottoms, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.40 
per doz. net. Same for mowers 16 to 
20-in., $11 per doz. net. 


NAILS.—No improvement in deliveries. . 


Stocks in bad shape on all odd nails, 
such as L. H. roofing, plain and gal- 
vanized; box nails and some sizes of 
finishing nails. The roofing manufac- 
turers seem to be having trouble with 
their supply of L. H. roof nails, as well 
as all jobbers cannot keep a supply. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
— longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Orders coming in sat- 
isfactorily; advisable to anticipate 
wants a little. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- 
clined 14 cents per gal. Linseed oil 
clined 1 cent per gal. The demand for 
all kinds of paints and oils is unusually 
heavy. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.33 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.28 per gal. 
Linseed Oil.— Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.35 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.30 per 


gal. 
Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1.21 per 
1 


gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 48c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 141%4c 
per Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
lb. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 121%4-lb. kegs, 
15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 614c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4 per 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 lb 


PREPARED ROOFING.—As a natural 
result of the present phenomenal build- 
ing activity, the demand is excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.90 per 
square; best talc surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.55 
per square; light tale surfaced, $1 per 
gai red rosin sheathing, $75 per 
on. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Tea pots sell- 
ing well. 


We pee _from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicag 

Bread Penne. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 
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Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, re 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.— Oval, No. 193, $12 
o-.; No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 

Oz. 

Nursing Botties.—Narrow neck, flat 
shapes and wide mouth, 4-0z. (nar- 
row neck only), } doz.; all styles, 
6-0z., $1.60 doz.; 8-oz., $2 doz. ; 10-oz., 
$2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, Png doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

ge a nee 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 

ROLLER "GRATES.—Steady demand; 
orders coming in for fall and spring 
delivery; prices may be higher before 
spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pr.; girls’, $1.65 pr. 

ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Prices 
firm and unchanged; sales continue on 
liberal basis with heavy early demand 
for haying season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18c. to 20\c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per Ib. base; so- calleq hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14\%c. to 16%c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13 Kc. to 15c. per Ib. base. 

SASH CORD.—Some lower prices are 
being: quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12 per 
doz. hanks. 

SASH WEIGHTS. —Improvement in 
deliveries noted; demand very heavy; 
prices unchanged from basis last 
quoted. } 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f%.b. Chleage: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.—Demand continues 
very heavy. Screen door season usually 
about done by July 1, but business is 
keeping up. Window screens usually 
sell heaviest through July and August. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 

x 6 ft..10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 ft. x 

7 ft.,. $23.80 per doz.; No. 296, 2 ft. x 

6 ft., $27.15 per doz.; 2 ft. x 8 ft., 

$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft. $29.55 

per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 
SCREWS. — Excellent orders. being 
taken at new prices; jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; Japanned, 74 per cent new list. 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices on this line are unchanged and 
the recent declines seem to have 
stopped, with prices at a very much 
more attractive Jevel for buyers. The 
demand is excellent and _ increasing 
daily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 
100 Ib. 

STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Future 
orders on this line are ahead of all pre- 
vious records and early deliveries 
should be taken where available to 
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Themen who meet the public 
from behind the counter 


“sot” this in a moment 


T is more than a mere “feature” Wrought steel McKinney 

A ° M . Butts (for heavy room-sized 

—this exclusive cKinney doors) are now fitted with 

; method for case-hardening pins. CASE-HARDENED PINS. 


Therefore, what is a source 


E It is as great an improvement in of probable trouble in every 

* its way as the McKinney Anti- butt not so fitted becomes, in 

3 sage : McKinney Wrought Steel 
z Friction Bronze Alloy Washer; Sisic: din cteeenank eath of 
| gest p : 
and you know how thoroughly the door’s fitment. Case-hard- 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ ened pins underwrite door- 

; that has proved itself ‘to discrim- chilies. ee-need: ‘Yeu: ean 

; inating architects and builders. get them ONLY in butts 


stamped McKinney. 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


McKinney Wrought Steel Butts with Case-hardened 
Pins are now made for all heavy room-sized doors. 


MCKINNEY 


| __-Hiinges and Butts and Hardware 
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avoid the usual fall shortage or delays. 
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We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


jobbers’ 
28-gage galvanized 
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jobbers’ stocks, 
8 black annealed 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 


stocks, 


Prices are very firm and are expected sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage wire, $3.70 per 100 1b.; catch weight 
to so remain throughout the fall season. black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. spool ——— —, ke hog. wae 
7 ; , . . . : 60 per .>. 80-r spool gal- 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, WHEELBARROWS. — Deliveries from vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; N 


f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
per 100 joints. 


6-in. nested 
joints; 28- 
$18 


E!tbows. — 6-in. blued corrugated, especially heavy. 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. We. eusts 
Coal Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in., g 


$5.40 per doz. 
Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 

per doz. 
STEEL SHEETS.—Local prices con- 
tinue as follows, subject to slight con- 
cession for quantity orders. There has 
been a slight improvement noted in de- 
liveries from the mills, but stocks are 
still broken and sales continue very 
active. 


stocks broken. 


factory continue slow; demand very ac- 
tive; prices firm. Sales of garden and 
light steel tray barrows for general use 


from 


jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; 
petitive grade, steel tray, 
common wood bolted, 

steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


WIRE GOODS.—Good demand; 
The barb wire season 
is about over and the demand on plain 
wire is above normal, owing to broken 
stocks in all jobbers’ hands. 


9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 
WRENCHES.—No change in prices 
made by local jobbers. Business coming 
in very satisfactorily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60 
per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 40-10 
per cent off; engineers’ wrenches, 25 
per cent off; knife handle wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off. Stillson, 60-10 per 
cent off; Trimo, 60-714 per cent off. 


stocks, 


com- 
$4.50 each; 
$3.75 each; 


local 


Excellent Sales of Seasonal Goods 
in New England-—Reductions Expected 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGF) 


HE regular summer outing of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association at Pemberton, Bos- 
ton Harbor; the annual convention of the Automo- 

tive Equipment Association at The Balsams, Dixville 
Notch, N. H.; the strike of New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. operatives; and a healthy expansion of 
retail sales of seasonable goods have kept pretty nearly 
everybody associated with the hardware business keenly 
conscious of the fact they had a job the past week. In 
all the excitement there appears to be a decided improve- 
ment in the credit situation, partly because it was the last 
week in the month, but largely because people are spend- 
ing more money for merchandise carried by hardware 
stores. The telephone strike hurt business in some sec- 
tions of New England, but in others service was normal. 
With the ending of the week came the windup of six 
months of profitable business in hardware circles. In 
view of certain recent developments special attention has 
been given by the office of HARDWARE AGE to the attitude 
of the hardware trade regarding the last six months of 
the year. The slump in security values, grains, cotton, 


wool, rubber, gasoline and a long list of other important 
staple commodities apparently has not shaken the faith 
of the hardware trade. General sentiment in retail and 
wholesale circles now seems to be that hardware values 
have reached their top and from now on can be expected 
to decline. It is not generally believed that declining 
prices will materially affect the hardware business, but 
that point admittedly is problematical. The general atti- 
tude appears to be based on two probabilities, first, that 
hardware values will react slowly and orderly, and second, 
that the average retail dealer’s stocks are not top-heavy. 

The confidential feeling in the outlook is clearly re- 
flected, as far as it relates to the retail dealer, in the 
volume of business passing through jobbers’ hands the 
past week. On the other side, jobbers will admit they are 
giving considerable thought to the question of merchan- 
dise purchases, and tempering actual commitments with 
conservatism. In the New Eng!and hardware manufac- 
turing field one still finds activity, but less of it than a 
month or so ago. The volume of unfilled business on their 
books remains large, sufficiently so to keep plants well 
occupied for some time, but incoming orders have slowed 
up materially. 












AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—New 
low record prices for crude rubber and 
improved manufacturing methods are 
reflected in new prices issued by prac- 
tically all of the large makers of auto- 
mobile tires which show a reduction of 
about 7% per cent. The recent reduc- 
tion of about 10 per cent in prices for 
Ames vibrator horns, adapted to Ford 
cars, has been generally recognized by 
the jobbing trade. Fan belts are among 
the best sellers and sales of fire extin- 
guishers have come ahead very fast of 

. late. Ames horns are now listed at 

” $2.25 each, with a discount of 35 per 
cent on lots of less than twelve and of 
40 per cent on lots of twelve or more. 
Pyrene fire extinguishers list at $10 
each, and for lots of less than six there 

. is a discount of 20 per cent and for lots 
of six and more a discount of 25 per 
cent. Endless woven fan belts list at 
50 cents each with a discount of 33 1/3 
per cent for small and 40 per cent for 
large lots. 


BICYCLES.—As might be expected at 
this period, retail sales show a larger 








percentage of increase than jobbing, 
yet jobbers’ bookings are far above 
those for the corresponding time last 
year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Westfield Line.—Geneva, 20-22 in., 
men’s, $31.75 each, net; motor bike 
type, No. N56, $32.75; No. A69, $34; 
boy’s, No. NJ3, $29.50; women’ s, No. 
N55, $33; girl’s, No. NJ4, $30. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Small bolts and 
nuts are in excellent demand, but large 
stock is moving seasonably slow. Job- 
bers’ stocks are in fairly good condi- 
tion and orders are filled quite promptly. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 

nuts, % x 4-in. merge and smaller, 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
cent discount, with C. T. 
25 per cent discount; 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
vz in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
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discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


CARPET SWEEPERS.—Vacuum ar- 
pet sweepers are moving out of stock 
in good volume, but other kinds have 
comparatively little call. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Carpet Sweepers. —-(irand Rapids, 
japanned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $48; 
Standard, japanned, 936; Universal, 
japanned, $42; nickeled, $46; Ameri- 
can Queen, $54. 


CLIPPERS.—Toilet clippers are in de- 
mand with prices reasonable as most 
values go today. Those hardware deal- 
ers catering to the farm trade are send- 
ing in orders for larger clippers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Toilet Clippers. — Chicago Flexible 
Shaft A-1, $1.50 each; Khedive, $1; 
im, No. 00, $1.10; Plymouth, No. 
3 Success No. 1, 


$1. 5: 
Capital, No. 1, $2.35; 
Andis, No. 0, 00 and 000, $2.75; Amer- 
ican Gentleman, $1.50 list. 

Stewart No. 1, Ball Bearing Clip- 
ping Machine, $10.75; No 369 Top 

late, $1; No. 361 Bottom — $1.50; 
dealers’ discount, 25 per 

Stewart Electric Clipping 5 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


"990, 





“Availability” and quick shipment are advantages you are sure to 
appreciate. The hardware man who likes prompt service on his orders, 
so that there is no need of over-stocking to avoid being caught short, 
finds all his requirements met by Gold-Seal Congoleum distribution. 


The map shows you the location of Congoleum Company ware- 
houses and of the leading hardware jobbers, listed below, who carry 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. You can order your Congoleum when you order 
other stock, from the same jobber who supplies your other needs. 


Eastern Jobbers 


ckley Hardware Co. 


1 

2 

3 

4 F. P. May Hardware Co. 
5 A. T. McClure Glass Co. 
6 Persinger Hardware Co. 
; Treman King Co. 


Standart Bros. Hardware Corp. 


Beckley, W. Va. 


Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. * 


Washington, D.C. 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Williamson, W.Va. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Western Jobbers 


9 Arizona Hardware Supply Co. 


10 Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 


11 Blish, Mize & Silliman Hwe. Co. 


12 Boetticher & Kellogg Co. 

13 Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
14 Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
15 Fones Bros. Hardware Co. 


16 Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Co. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Atchison, Kan. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Quincy, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


17 Harper & Mclntire Co. 
18 Hibbard, Spencer,Bartlett &Co. 
19 Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. 


20 Lambert-Grisham Hdw. Co. 
21 Marshall-Wells Co. 

21-A. Marshall-Wells Co. 
21-B. Marshall-Wells Co. 

22 Miller-Jackson Co. 


23 Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. 
24 Morley-Murphy Hardware Co. 
25 Nash Hardware Co. 

26 J. Pritzlaff Hardware Co. 

27 Stauffer-Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
28 Schram & Ware, Inc. 

29 Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. 


30 Weiss-Muessel Co. 
31 Woodward Hardware Co. 
32 Saginaw Hardware Co. 


Ottumwa, Ia. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
El Paso, Texas 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fort Worth, Fexas 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Salt Lake City, 


Uta 
South Bend, Ind. 
Cairo, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 





At your service! 















CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 







33 Philadelphia 35 Boston 37 Minneapolis 39 Atlanta 4| Kansas City 
34 New York 36 Chicago 38 Dallas 40 San Francisco 42 Pittsburgh 
Other offices in: Montreal Paris London Rio de Janeiro 
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all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 
CLOCKS.—The supply situation in 
clocks is easy at the moment, but job- 
bers as a rule are looking for a pinch 
later in the year. Most of them have 
a large amount of business on their 
books for late 1923 delivery, and say 
the retail trade is by no means cov- 
ered, in their opinion. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Western Line.—Sleepmeter, $1.30+ 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
case (forty-eight) lots, -22 each. 
Jack-o-Lantern, $1.95 each; in dozen 
lots, $1.90; im case lots, $1.84 each. 
Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 
$2.21 each, in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$2.14 each. Baby Ben, $2.28 each; 
in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in case 
(twenty-four) lots, $2.14 each. Mon- 
itor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, $3.15 


each; in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$3.06 each. 
Waterbury Line. —Thrift, in case 


lots, 82c. each; in less than case lots, 
S5c. to $0c. each. Relay, twenty-five 
to the case, $2.21 each; in less than 
case lots, $2.33 each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado, in case lots, 
85c. each; in less than case lots, 90c. 
to 9$5c. each. 

Miscellaneous.—Bluebird, $1.14 each; 
in do zen lots, $1.10 each; in case lots. 





$1.07 each Blackbird, $1.62 each; in 
dozen lots, $1.58 each; in case lots, 
$1.43 each. 


CROQUET SETS.—The croquet set 
season has not been as lively as retail 
and wholesale houses anticipated. 

We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Croquet Sets.—No. G. 
$1.40; per set, net; No. C, eight ball, 
$1.90; No. H, eight ball, $2.35; No. B, 
eight ball, $2.75; No. N, eight ball, 
$3.75; No. AAs, four ball, $4.25; No. 
AA, eight ball, $5.50. 

CUTLERY.—Scissors and shears are 
in good demand, according to jobbers. 
The low prices at which foreign goods 
are offered in this market is attracting 
considerable local attention. As is to 
be expected at this season, pocket 
knives are moving slowly. Jobbers say 
retail stocks will require considerable 
replenishing later in the year, and the 
pocket knife outlook certainly is bright. 


quote 


four ball, 





We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Straight Shears. — Universal line, 
japanned, 6-in., $8 per doz. net; 6%4- 
in., $8.50; 7-in., $9: 74-in., $9.55: 8- 
in, $10.10; 9-in., $12. Nickel-plated, 

$9.15; 6%2-in., $9.55; 7-in., $10.10; 
Tigein $10.75: 8-in., $11.15; 9-in., 
$14. Left hand, 7%-in., $13.80. 

Bent Trimmers. — Japanned, 7-in., 
$9.55; 8-in., $10.75; 9-in., $13.55; 10- 
in., $16. 90. 

Barbers’ Shears. — Nickel - plated, 
74-in., $12 per doz. net; 8-in., $12.80. 
Scissors.— Pocket, 4-in., $8.35 per 
doz. net; 4%-in., $8.65. Embroidery, 
3ig-in., $7.65; 4-in., $8.35. Ladies’, 
4-in., 414-in., $8.70; 5-in., $9; 
6-in., 


DRILLS AND REAMERS.—Business, 
especially among the mill supply 
houses, appears to be on the mend, the 
eall for small drills being the feature 
of the market. 
We 
stocks: 
Drilis.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; fit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, 20 per cent discount; 
ratchet drills, 30 per cent discount; 
wood boring brace bits, 50 per cent 
discount; high speed drills, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; jobbers’ letter and 
number sizes, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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count; electricians’ drills, 10 per cent 
discount. 


Reamers.—Bit stock, 20 per cent 


discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent dis- 
count; checking, 25 per cent dis- 


count; tapered pins, 40 per cent dis- 
count; escutcheon pins, 45 per cent 
discount; small fluted rose and socket 
reamers, 20 per cent discount. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—At least some 
of the retail trade are pushing electri- 
eal goods with success. The tendency 
of the housewife to get away from the 
kitchen stove in summer months is very 
noticeable, which accounts for the vol- 
ume of irons, toasters and other elec- 
trical appliances going into consump- 
tion. 
We 
stocks: 
iron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list less 30 per cent discount; in 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 


discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


net. Quality line, Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 


cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 
Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each, in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each, in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each, in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 
No. 945, 97.50; No. 947 ‘(reversible), 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, 2 


and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling trons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $625 
each list; No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75; No. 92011, with 


discount in lots un to 


comb, $7.25; 
in lots of six 


five, 25 and ‘10 per cent; 

or more, 35 per cent. 
FILES.—Agegregate jobbing sales the 
past week show a liberal increase over 
those for the previous week. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote, 65 and 5 per cent discount; 
American-Swiss, list; X. F., 12% per 
cent discount. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Steady, although 
slow, expansion is noted in the move- 
ment of food choppers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Food Choppers.—Russell & Erwin 
» % 27 per dog. list; No. 2, 
; No. 3, $42. Discount 25 and 10 
per cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Jobbers have 
put into effect new prices on ash cans, 
following a previous change in manu- 
facturers’ quotations. Galvanized ware 
values otherwise have not changed. 


We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—No. 0180, 
No. 190, $4.40 each list; No. 171, $3.50; 
No. 181, $3.88. 

Pails.—Galvanized, 8-qt., $2.06 per 
doz. list; 10-qt., $2.85; 12-qt., $3.12; 
14-qt., $3.50; 12-qt., round bottom, 

04. 


Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per doz. 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3 65. 
Tubs.—No. $20 per doz. list; 
No. 300, $23; discount, 40 per cent. 
Watering Pots.—4-qat., . 
doz.; 6-qt., $8.90; 8-qt., $9: 
$10 25; 12- -qt., $11.75; 16- -at.. $14. 
Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3 40; 17-in, $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $434; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 


HAMMOCKS.—Makers of couch ham- 
mocks have revised upward slightly 
prices on two or three sizes, as well as 
on standards. The advance not being 
general, jobbers indicate they may not 


$32 per doz.; 
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change their prices because of the late- 
ness of the season. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 

Hammocks. — Standard makes of 
couch styles, $11.25 to $18 each. 


HOSE. — Continued dry weaher and 
record high temperatures have further 
stimulated rubber hose sales. Job- 


bers’ stocks have been reduced to a 
minimum, 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Rubber Hose.— Milo, 12%c. per 
foot; Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 


14tgc. 
ICE SKATES.—Fall orders for ice 
skates are spotty. That is, some job- 
bers have done very well in mookings, 
while others report backwardness on 
the part of the retail trade. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys, key toe clamp, 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls, strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

IRON AND STEEL.—The movement of 
iron and steel out of stock, which a fort- 
night ago appeared to have slowed up, 
has taken on a new lease of life. Job- 
bers’ stocks are ample to insure prompt 
deliveries. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft — bee $3.514% per 
100 1b.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3. 7644; deformed bars, $3.7614; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
3.61%; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; nds, $480; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.71% to $3.97%. 

lron.—Refined bars, $3.51% per 100 
Ib.; best refined bars, $4.75; Wayne, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 

LEAD.—A further reduction in pig 
lead, which started back in May, makes 
a cut in sheet lead possible, say job- 
bers. Manufacturers, however, have 
not even suggested lower prices. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sheet lead, 14\%c. per Ib. base list. 


POTATO DIGGERS.—Additional sales 
of potato diggers are reported. Job- 
bers have plenty on hand. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 
Potato Diggers.—Five oval prong, 
goose neck, $11.10 per doz. net; bent 
head, $11.10; six oval prong goose 
neck, $12.05; bent head, $12.05. 
ROPE.—Retail sales of rope are run- 
ning ahead of last year. Jobbers are 
not doing much, however. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 21c. per Ib. Sisal 
rope, 17c. per Ib. 

Hay Rope.—18c. per Ib. 

Lathe Yarn.—Sisal, C130, 17c. per 


Ib.; D200, 18c. 


SCREENS AND DOORS.—Jobbers in 
general have caught up with back or- 
ders on screens and doors, and filling in 
orders are being promptly executed by 
them now. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Screen Cloth. — Black, 12-mesh, 
92.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2 75; 
16-mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16- 
mesh, $3.80; all from Boston store. 
Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, 
$250; 16-mesh, $3. 12-mesh, 
$2.50; 14-mesh, $3; .55. 
Bronze screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 
48-in., from stock, "1 %e. per sq. ft.. 
factory, 7%4c. An extra charge is 
made on other sizes of bronze cloth. 
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R-W 
‘‘Slidetite’’ Garage Door 
Hardware. 
Barn Door Hangers. 
House Door Hangers 
AiR- Way Multifold 
Window Hardware. 
Door Closers and 
Checks. 
Mounted Grindstones. 
‘Ideal’’ Elevator Door 
Hardware. 
OveR- Way Conveying 
Equipment. 











New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 











It was Emerson who remarked that if a man were to build a better 
mousetrap than his competitor, the world would beat a path to his door. 


Richards-Wilcox have found this statement 
to be literally true. Due to the recognized 
superiority of their products, they are instinct- 
ively turned to as the leaders in their field. 


Yet Richards-Wilcox are not content to ex- 
cel merely as manufacturersof hardware. They 
have developed the idea of service toa degree 
undreamt of in Emerson’s time. Through 
twelve branches in the United States and two 
in Canada, as well as great factories in both 
countries, they are rendering a remarkable 
service to the people of this continent. 


Not only do the trained service staffs of 





‘“AHanewer forany 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. 


Door that Slides.” 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I® 
Montreal 


Richards- Wilcox co-operate freely with man- 
ufacturers, dealers, architects and builders, but 
R-W products themselves are serving the pub- 
licininnumerableways. AiR-Way Multifold 
Window Hardware, Slidetite Garage Door 
hardware and other R-W innovations have 
added much to the ease and comfort of the 
people of two nations. 


Thus SERVICE, in the eyes of Richards- 
Wilcox, has a double meaning. And it isthe 
constant endeavor of the entire R- W organi- 
zation to keep this double service at the same 
high standard that it has heretofore enjoyed. 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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Screen Doors.—No 
$20.80 per doz.; 2x 8x 
$22.80; 3 x 7, "$23. 80; 
$28.40; 2 x 8, $29.60; 
$32.10. No. 457G. 2 
$25.75; 2 x 10, $27 
All prices net, from. aare. 
cent discount is allowed on 
factory shipments. 


SHEARS.—Grass and hedge shears are 
selling freely both in a retail and whole- 
sale way. Jobbers’ stocks are cleaning 
up nicely, and retail stocks give every 
indication of doing the same thing. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: 
Shears (grass).—No. 1, 


$2.40 per 
doz. net; No. 11, $3.75; No. 1316, 
forged and tempered, $4: No. 0267E, 
Blades, shank and bows polished, 
$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz. net; No. 1107, $10. 
Sheep Shears.—Etched goats, No. 
055E, $8 per doz. net; No. 57E, $9. 


SINKS.—The country and seashore call 
for iron sinks is seasonable. Jobbers 
are doing better in the matter of ship- 
ments, but say the outlook for getting 
additional stocks is not as bright as it 
was. 
We quote 
stocks: 
Common iron Sinks.—2%, ft., $3.80 
each, net; 3 ft., $4.35; 344 ft., $5.35. 


from Boston jobbers’ 
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TAPS AND DIES.—Hardware distrib- 
utors, more particularly local, are doing 
a continued good business in taps and 
dies. Manufacturers are doing well in 
the matter of shipments and users now 
have a good assortment of makes and 


kinds to select from. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Taps.— Winter Bros. line, hand 
taps, smaller than \% in., 50 and 10 
per cent discount; \ to % 
cent discount; ¥% to %& BS 
cent discount; 34 to 1 in., 25 per cent 
discount; 1% to 2 in., 15 per cent dis- 
count; 2% to 2% in., list plus 10 per 
cent. Machine screw taps, No. 13 
and smaller, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; No. 14 and larger; 40 per cent. 
Stove bolt taps, in., 50 and 10 per 
cent; % in. and larger, 40 per cent 
discount. Nut taps, % to 1 in., 30 
per cent discount; 14% to 2 in., 10 per 
cent; 2% to 2% in., list plus 10 per 
cent. Pipe taps, (right hand) % to 
1 in., 60 per cent discount; 1% to 2 

. 65 per cent; 2% to 3 in., 45 per 
cent; 3% to 4 in., 30 per cent. Pipe 
taps, (left hand) \% to 1 in., 33% per 
cent discount; 1% to 2 in., 25 per 
cent; 3 in., 15 per cent; 3% 

Round adjustable dies, 
all sizes, 20 per cent discount. Solid 
square bolts dies, 25 per cent. Solid 
square pipe dies, 35 per cent. 

Dies.—Card line, all sizes, 10 per 
cent discount. Taps, regular hand 
and spiral fluted, x to $$ in., 55 per 
cent discount; 4% to %& in., 40 per 
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cent; & to 4s in., 35 per cent; {, to 

in., 30 per cent. Mac hine screw thee. 
No. 12 and smaller, 55 per cent dis- 
count; No. 14 and larger, 40 per cent. 


TWINE.—Local jobbing quotations on 
hemp twine have been reduced 2 to 3 
cents a pound. 


We quote from 


Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Hemp Twine.—In \-lb. bale. Mo 
12, 4lc. per Ib.; No. 18, 
34c.; No. 36, $8c.; No. 48,° 42c. “ 
\- Ib. balls, No. 18, 37e.; No. 24, 35c. 
In_reels, No. 18, 37c¢ 
Cotton Twine.—Marsac, No. 1. 64e. 
; Nashua, No. 2, 42c., in cones, 
Jute Twine.—2 -ply, 29c. per Ib. 
WEDGES.—Orders for wedges to be 
delivered later in the year are being 
taken by the wholesale houses. Book- 
ings to date exceed those of last year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Wedges. —Wood choppers, Truckee 
pattern, 944c. per Ib. 


An announcement recently appeared 
in the New England market report to 
the effect that the Apco Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. I., had advanced its 
de luxe shock absorbers from $2.50 to 
$3.50 a set. This should have read that 
the advance had been made from $20 
to $25. 


Steel and Hardware Active in Pittsburgh 
—June Business Largest on Record 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ECAUSE of the crowded order books of the steel 
B mills at present, the annual shutdown of the mills 
this year will be much shorter than usual. The 
larger steel mills will close only for a day or two, while 
a few of the smaller mills will close for a week to make 
repairs that are imperative. 

Output of steel ingots and finished steel products is 
being cut down by the excessive heat, in some cases as 
much as 10 to 15 per cent. A feature of the market is 
that on some finished steel products, notably steel bars, 
deliveries can now be had in two weeks or less, this also 
applying to steel sheets, demand for both these products 
having quieted down a good deal, and the mills are catch- 
ing up on back orders. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is that the 
railroads are again buying more freely than for some 
time. Heavy purchases of rails are being made, one lead- 
ing Western road has bought 60,000 tons of rails, an- 
other 10,000 tons and a third about 6000 tons. A leading 
Southern road has inquiries out for 50,000 tons which will 
be closed in a few days. There is also a considerable ton- 
nage of rails being sold for shipment to Japan. 

Price changes on steel materials in the past week were 


over 100 lots, 


confined to one or two unimportant items, but there is a 
softer tone on sheets, steel bars and plates. The mills 
are still very comfortably filled over the next two months 
at least, and are not inclined to shade prices until they 
come pretty close to the end of their orders. The leading 
steel mills are holding what are regarded as regular prices 
very firm, but a few of the smaller mills are inclined to 
offer slight inducements for good orders for early ship- 
ment. 

Local hardware jobbers report trade is very active, one 
leading house stating its June business was the largest 
in any month for a long time, and July promises to be 
just as active. Season goods were late in starting this 
year, and when the recent warm weather came there was 
a rush on the part of retailers to get in goods that has 
practically exhausted many stocks, and retailers are now 
replenishing these depleted stocks, with the result that 
jobbers are having a very heavy trade. 

The outlook for the hardware trade is generally re- 
garded as good, and it is believed that trade over the last 
six months of this year will be satisfactory. Few further 
advances are looked for, as the trade is strongly of the 
opinion that prices are plenty high, and should not be fur- 
ther increased. 

A steady improvement is noted in collections. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Lo- 
cal dealers report a good business, and 
prices are ruling firm, except on tires 
and tubes, on which there is some cut- 
ting, with reports that the large 
makers are not in accord and are tak- 
ing orders at even less than the re- 
duced prices lately announced. 

Jobbers quote to the trade: Weed 
chains, 25 to 40 per cent off list, de- 
pending on the order: Vacuum auto- 
mobile oil, $4.20 per 5-gal. can; A. C. 
spark piass, in lots of 19, 65c. each, 
over 1 > 100. 58c. each, in 100 lots, 
56c. each Champion spark plugs. 
Ford size, “im 100 lots, 45c. each; over 


160 lots, 43c. each. Champion Blue, 
70c. each in less than 100 lots, 65c. in 


Motometers, 25 per 
cent off list. Klaxon horns, 331-3 
per cent off list, automobile bulbs, 25 
per cent off list. Walker jacks, $2.50 

to $5.00, depending on size and qual- 
ity. Pyrene fire extinguishers, 25 per 
cent off list. 


AXES.—Active orders are being placed 
by the jobbers for fall delivery, and re- 
tailers say they have sold about ali the 
axes they have bought so far, and are 
sending in repeat orders. Prices are 


firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 


$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.:; 
second grade axes, single bitted. 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
— d, $21 per doz.; ; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Specifications 
against contracts are reported as a lit- 
tle better, but large consumers are 
slow in placing contracts for ‘third 
quarter, not being satisfied that pres- 
ent prices are going to remain firm. 
The automobile builders are not buying 
as freely as some time, due to a slow- 
ing down in demand for new cars. 
Prices and discounts, as recently af- 


Reading matter continued on page 140 
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Dollars In Daylight 


—A fast-selling, profitable window 





ARDWARE Dealers in every section of 

the country who stock the Truscon 
Copper-Steel Basement Window are making 
quick, easy, profitable sales of this line. 
The Truscon Copper-Steel Basement window 
fills a long felt need, and architects, contract- 
ors and builders are preferring it to other type 
of windows. It makes the basement bright 
and cheery because it admits 50% to 80% more 
daylight and has many other advantages not 
supplied by wood windows. And it costs as 
little as wood. 


The Truscon Copper-Steel Basement Window 
always opens and closes easily and locks auto- 
matically. Never sticks, leaks or needs repairs. 
Extensively advertised in National magazines 
and to thousands of contractors and builders 
by direct-mail advertising. 


Attractive dealer proposition in portfolio form 
on request. 


Distinctive Features of Truscon Copper Steel Basement Windows 
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firmed by the makers, are as follows, 
in car loads and larger lots: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, small, cut 
threads, 50 and 10 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50 per cent off list; 
larger and longer, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 per cent off list. Plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; other style heads, 
20 per cent extra. Machine bolts, 
c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 45 per 
cent off list; larger and longer sizes. 
45 per cent off list. Hot pressed 
Square or hex. nuts, blank, $3.50 off 
list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.25 
off list. C.p.c. and t. square or 
hex. nuts, blank, $3.50 off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
tapped, $3.25 off list. Semi-fin- 
ished hex. nuts: 7 in, and smaller, 
U. S. S, 75 and 5 per cent off list: 
5; in. and larger. U. S. S., 70 and 2% 
per cent off list; small sizes, S. A. 

75, 10 and 5 per cent off list: 

S& in. and larger, 75, 10 and 2% 
cent off list. Stove bolts in Trt 8 ao 
75. 10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove 
bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% per 
cent off list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.25. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.35. 
Small rivets, 60 and 10 to 60 andi - 
off list. 


COPPER PRODUCTS.—The local in- 
terest reports that its trade is still 
very active, and that its entire out- 
put is sold up for several months. 
Prices are only fairly strong, and in 
large lots are as follows: 


Copper conductor pipe, 40 and 14 
off list; copper elbows, 20 per cent off 
ist; copper nails, 27c. per Ib.; fer- 
rules, 75 per cent off list; sheet cop- 
per, 2444c. per Ib. base; copper bot- 
toms, 32% c. per Ib. base. 


GARDEN HOSE.—The demand so far 
this year has been the heaviest ever 
known. One jobber reports that he has 
sold so far more than double the quan- 
tity he sold last year, and that it is 
almost impossible to get further sup- 
plies, as makers are about sold out. 
GARDEN TOOLS.—Demand so far this 
year very heavy; stocks of jobbers and 
retailers about sold out; prices very 
firm. 
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ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Demand 
very heavy; a shortage in supply loom- 
ing up; prices very firm. 

Local prices from stock are about 
as follows: 

“Shephard's Lighting,”’ 1-qt., $2.09; 
2-qt., $2.48; 3-qt., $3.39; 4-qt., $3.60; 
6-qt.. $4.50; S8-qt., $5.85. Blizzard 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-qt., 
31.94; 2-qt., $2.80; 3-qt., $2.93; 4-qt., 
$3.60: 6-qt., $4.16; 8-qt.. $5.42 each. 
These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The new 
demand is only fairly active, and some 
of the independent mills are going after 
orders more aggressively, promising to 
ship out in not over two weeks from 
date of order. Prices are holding firm, 
soft steel bars in large lots being 2.40 
cents at mill, and double refined iron 
bars are about 4.75 cents to 5 cents at 
mill in large lots. 


Warehouse prices are unchanged, 
and for steel bars in small lots are 
3.15 cents. 

For structural steel shapes, $3.25c.: 
steel bands, 4.lic., and for steel 
hoops, 3.95c. These prices are also 
being charged by jobbers out of 


stock. 

LAWN MOWERS.—It is staied that 
at least one large maker has given out 
prices for next year delivery, and which 
are 10 per cent higher than this year. 
Other makers have not as yet made 
any announcement as to prices for next 
year, and whether they will meet this 
advance is not known at this time. 
The demand is active, and local stocks 
are very low. Prices very firm. 

Local jobbers quote: 12-in. plain 
bearing mowers to the retail trade 
at $5.50; I4-in., $6, and 16-in., $6.50 
each. Prices on ball bearing mowers 
are for 14-in., $10; 16-in., $10.50, and 
18-in., $11 from stock. 

PAINTS AND SUPPLIES.—There has 
been a seasonable falling off in new 
demand for paints and supplies, but 
there is still a good business going. 
Linseed oil has advanced slightly, 
while turpentine is a little lower. Lo- 
cal jobbers now quote to the retail 
trade as follows: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. lots, $1.29 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.49 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, bbl. lots, $1.31 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.21 per gal. 

Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.21 per gal. 


Denatured Alicohol.—In bbl., 50c. 
per gal. 
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White Lead.—100-Ib. —. 14 ge 
per Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 14%. Ib. ; 
tb. kegs, ‘ae per Ib.; ists. “ib. kegs. 
lic. per Ib. 
Dry Paste.—In bbl., 644c. per Ib. 
Shellac (4-Ib. goods).—White, $4.15 
per gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 
English Venetian y bb! 
$3.40 to $6.25 per 100 1b 
Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per ga 
Putty is 6.10c. per Ib. “4 100-Ib. lots 
PIPE.—While new business in iron 
and steel pipe has quieted down some, 
an occasional large order for line pipe 
comes out. The mills in general are 
catching up on back crders. Prices are 
firm, and for small lots out of stock are 
about as follows: 


Black Galv. 
i... .$3.39 
Me. 3.36 
%.... 3.36 
| Se 


%.... 5.12 

Above prices. per 10 
burgh. 

WIRE CLOTH.—Demand continues 
heavy, and stocks of some makers are 
about depleted, and they are refusing 
to accept any more orders for delivery 
this season. Stocks of jobbers and 
retailers are also very low, and on 
some sizes are exhausted, and cannot 
be refilled. 

Local jobbers now quoting to the 
retail trade, black, $2 to $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft. galvanized, $2.60 to $2.70 
per 100 sq. ft., and bronze, from 
8.50c. to 9c. per sq. ft. 

WIRE PRODUCTS.—Demand for wire 
nails and wire is very good, but for 
wire fence and other wire products has 
fallen off. All the mills are well sold 
up, and there has been no improvement 
in deliveries. Stocks of jobbers and 
retailers are badly broken, and with 
slow deliveries by the mills, it is hard 
to replace them. Prices firm, but with- 
out any change. 

Jobbers quote retail 
stock as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire. 
$3.38 = spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized. 

4-point cattle Wire, $3.60 per spool: 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 

1; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
} ee —- prices on spools are for 

-rod. 


All 
strong. 


Galv 
$9.31 
12.59 
15.05 
20.25 


Black 
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trade from 


the above prices are very 


Price Tendency Downward, Say 
Close Observers in Cincinnati 


The price situation is pretty well stabilized. Some in 
the trade believe that about July 1 there will be some 
revisions, but are not prepared to state whether these will 
be upward or downward. The only changes to be made 
this week were on a fifty-fifty basis, two advances and 


(Cincinnati Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


HILE there was a slight let-up noticeable in busi- 
\ \ ness during the extremely hot spell of the past two 

weeks, cooler weather arriving in the middle of the 
present week apparently brought back the desire on the 
part of the trade to attend to business again, and as a 
result orders are again coming in in good volume. 
present year promises to be the best ever experienced. 
Last year was a good one, but reports at hand indicate 
that to date thi#*year the hardware trade, which includes 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, are running about 
40 per cent ahead of last year in both tonnage and dollars 


and cents value of merchandise. 


two declines. 
The 


districts. 


The tendency is downward, however, accord- 
ing to close observers, but these do not figure any violent 
fluctuations, their belief being that any recession to take 
place will be a very orderly one. 

City trade has been exceptionally good with all jobbers, 
and improvement is noted in the demand from the country 
All jobbers and dealers are optimistic about last 
half business, but are still exercising caution in buying- 


Collections may be classed as good. 


Reading matter continued on page 142 
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Because we are firm in te belief that 


the jobber is a necessary a 
Faclor in the dehibution ob —— watt 


Because the splendid support ~- hearty 
pone ge of oe prod fer ge bbers 


por 7 i ag yobhe tang concerted Ot dep t in be- 


a Because we are ae that Jobbers 
will = any manufacturer who backs them 
in ve 


We have adopled a 
definite 100 %o Jobber Policy 


which involves every possible means to 
blaze the trail Lf the, Jobber's Salesman, 
virtue of- dealer helps, itt Ig high 
yc: a gente by ri prices, by co- 
° ive Sales and adve ising proeedin, — 
and by 4 gssocuaiing the | jobber as a ge 
in ovr sales exploitation, to ihe end that 
is attained a mutvally profitable and ns- 
“a business Yelationship. 


The Carbon Products Co. 














THE CARBON PRODUCTS CO. 
LANCASTER, Manufacturers of OHIO 


Ace, Dry, Radio and F lashlight Batteries 


and 
Flashiights, Carbon Brushes, Welding Carbons, Projector Carbons 
and Carbon Specialties. 














This Policy 
Will Be Carried Out 
By 
WARNER JONES 
Newly Appointed 
Sales Manager of 


The Carbon Products Co. 


For fifteen years with the Nun- 
gesser Carbon & Battery Co. and 
The National Carbon Co., as 


special sales representative. 


For three years sales manager of 
The Erner Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


An ardent booster and team 
worker for every cause that 
means better jobber business. 





Lancaster Ohio. © 
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AXES.—Some orders for fall delivery 
being placed, but generally hand to 
mouth policy of buying being followed. 
Sales have been good at unchanged 
prices. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—In- 
ternal war among tire-building com- 
panies apparently responsible for drops 
in tire prices. Diamond Tires latest to 
decline, averaging 10 per cent reduc- 
tion. Sales good, though somewhat 
affected by extreme hot weather in last 
two weeks. Touring accessories especi- 
ally in demand. 
BALE TIES.—Sales 
prices unchanged. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—New proj- 
ects not coming out as heavily as for- 
merly, but situation generally satisfac- 
tory. Sales have been heavy; prices 
firm and unchanged. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—No changes have 
been made in prices by local jobbers. 
There may, however, be some slight 
reductions made. Demand continues 
good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 40, 10 
and 5 off; carriage bolts, small, 45 off; 
large, 40 off; stove bolts, 70 and 10 
off; semi-finished nuts, 9-16 and 
smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger sizes, 75 
off; machine screw nuts, iron, 35 off: 
brass, 50 off. 


BULBS.—The recent price reduction 
has stimulated sales of electric light 
bulbs. New buildings will assure a 
good demand for some time to come. 


CAMPERS’ EQUIPMENT.—Good de- 
mand for campers’ equipment, and of 
course this is being reflected in jobbers’ 
sales. Prices are firm on all grades 
of equipment. 


CLIPPING AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES.—Demand still fair; prices as 
last quoted. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $19.75; No 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent. 


DOOR SPRINGS.—Screen door springs 
continue in good demand; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Perfection door springs, No. 

2, 38c. doz; No. 3, 41c. doz.; No. 4, 
45c. doz.; No. 6, 65c. doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales continue good; prices 
strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, five-inch eaves- 
trough, $4.75 per 190 feet: 28 gage, 
three- inch corrugated conductor pipe, 
$5.90 per 100 feet; three-inch corruga- 
ted conductor elbows, $1.75 per doz. 

FREEZERS.—The extremely hot 
weather created a big demand for ice 
cream freezers and dealers’ sales have 
been heavy, resulting in reorders from 
jobbers. Prices as last quoted. 

We quote from Cincinnati jours 
stocks: New Standards, 2-qt., $12.5 
doz.; Arctic, 1-qt., 91. 95 each; 2- at 
$2.20; 3- a iS; 4-qt., $3.20; Peer- 


uniformly good; 


a —_ 2 each; 2- -qt., $2. 35; 3-qt., 
eat 93.40; White Mountain, 
’ $2 “ = 2-qt., $2.70; 3-qt., 

$3.48: 4-qt., $3. 


GALVANIZED WARE—No changes 
in prices reported; demand still good. 
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We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Paiis.—10-qt., $2.60 doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.85 doz.; 1l4-qt., $3.20 doz.; 16-qt., 
$3.85 doz. 

Tubs.—No. 0, $5.70 doz.; No. 1, 97 
doz.; No. 2, $7.90 doz.; No. 3, $9.20 
doz. . 

Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with 


lid, $3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, $4.35 
each; No. 3; $5 a: Witt pails, with 
lids, No. 7, $1.6 each; No. 8, $1.80 
each; No. 9, $1. 08 each. 


ICE TOOLS.—Ice picks and ice tongs 
have been good sellers during the past 
two weeks. Stocks in good shape; 
prices unchanged. 

LARD CANS.—Due to the high price 
of tin plate, caused by the inability of 
mills to secure sufficient labor to op- 
erate the mills, lard can manufacturers 
have been compelled to advance prices 
of lard cans for fall shipment approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Local jobbers have 
advanced prices a similar amount. 
LANTERNS.—Fall demand better and 
current sales good at firm prices. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 


doz.; Supreme, No. 240, 912.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. 


E. 
lens, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz,; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Indications point 
to a shortage of mowers for next sea- 
son. Some jobbers have been compelled 
to allot their orders on the basis of 
mowers purchased this year. Stocks 
are exhausted. Prices remain as be- 
fore, though some manufacturers have 
advanced prices for next year 10 per 
cent. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
$5.20 each; medium _ bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 
grade ball bearings, 14-in., $8 each; 
16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five knife high wheel ball bearing; 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., 912.25 each. 


NAILS.—Shipments are a little better, 
and stocks as a consequence are in 
better shape to take care of the trade. 
Prices continue firm, and some jobbers 
in the central part of the State are ask- 
ing $3.70. The demand is good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg base. 


PRESSES (FRUIT).—Demand contin- 
ues good at unchanged prices. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Fruit and juice presses, 3-qt., 
$3.15 each; 6-qt., $3.90 each; 12-qt., 
$5.45 each. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Demand con- 
tinues good, with prices unchanged. 
First half business reported to be a 
record with some paint jobbers, and 
dealers’ sales also expected to be heavi- 
est in their experience. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 


$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.27 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.19 per gal.; white 


and red lead, in 12%-lb. kegs, $15c. 


per Ib 
POULTRY NETTING.—Demand fair; 
no price changes reported. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Poultry netting, galvanized 


before weaving, 50 and 5 off; galva- 
nized after weaving, 50 off. 
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ROOFING PAPER.—Demand still 
good, with prices very firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 


stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, 91.60 
per sq.; Holdfast, light; $1.40 per sq.; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 


per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb 
quality, $2 per sq., both red anid 
green. 
ROPE.—Demand continues good, with 
no indication of changing prices. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
sto:ks: Best grades, Manila, 18\c 
Ib.; sisal, 13%c. Ib. 


RIVETS.—Smaller sizes in good de- 
mand at unchanged prices, the common 
quotation being 50 and 5 off. 

SASH CORD.-—Indications of a fight 
among manufacturers, and prices are 
off today about 4c. per lb. Demand con- 
tinues good. 


We quote 
stocks: Best grades, 
grades, 46c. I 


N. B.—Inadvertently prices in previ- 

ous market were quoted at 75 and 45c. 
respectively; these price should have 
read 80c. and 50c. respectively. 
SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand continues 
good, with prices strong. While pig 
iron and scrap materials are lower, lo- 
cal foundries have been compelled to 
advance wages $1 per day, and as a re- 
sult no lower prices of sash weights are 
looked for. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks; Cast iron sash weights, $2.85 
per 100 Ibs. 


SCREWS.—No price changes have 
been made recently, and demand may 
still be considered fair. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 off; coach 
screws, 55 and 5 off; cap screws, 70 
off; set orem. 75 off; wood screws, 
80 and 10 off 

SHEETS. —Black and galvanized sheets 
moving well, with blue annealed im- 
proving steadily. No price changes re- 
ported and none expected for the time 
being. 

We quote from Cincinnati a rs’ 
stocks: Blue annealed, No. 10, 4.25c. 
Ib.; No. 28 black, 5.35c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 6.35¢c. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOWS.— 
The demand continues good, particular- 
ly from the city trade. Prices are as 
last quoted. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common, 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 
10 in., $21.60 doz.; medium, same size, 
$28. 25 doz.; 4- panel, same size, $39.35 
doz. Window screens, 24-in. exten- 
sion, $6.30 doz.; 30-in., 98 doz.; 36-in. 
9.25 doz. 
WATER COOLERS.—The recent hot 
wave created an enormous demand for 
water coolers, but stocks were in good 
shape to take care of it. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Demand still contin- 
ues strong for wire cloth, and jobbers’ 
sales have been good. Prices are un- 
changed. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth, 1-- 
mesh, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.59 
per 100 sq. ft. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Some shipments 
are coming in, but one jobber estimates 
his shortages as involving carloads. 
Prices are very strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.10 
each; concrete barrows $5.90 each. 


trom Cincinnati jobbers’ 
75c. Ib.; cheaper 
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CAKE PANS 


VAN DUSEN PATTERNS 


Manufactured by 


Edward Katzinger Co. 
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CONSTRUCT TION FLAT ON 
oun FOR LONGER Lire or Pan 
List Per 
Size Descr, Dozen 
7%4x7™%x1% Without tube $4.50 
7%x 7% x 8% Without tube 5.00 
%x7%x 3% With tube 5.65 





Round 














No. Descript. dozen 
186 1x4 ad 4” Oblong $4.50 
187 9%x5%x3%" Oblong 5.65 





Vanity Cake Pans Come 
Packed in Neat Shipping 
Cartons—¥, doz. to the 
carton, 





List per 





List per 

Size Descript. dozen 

6%” dia. 3 Rape tube $4.50 

6%” dia. 3” ith tube 5.00 

8%” dia. 3 %” Without tube 5.00 

8%” dia. 3%” With tube 5.65 

10%” dia. 344” Without tube 7.60 
10%” dia. 344” With tube 8.00 
8%” dia. 1 % ” Without tube 4.50 


EDWARD KATZIN GER Co 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. £astern Office 8. 



























To Catch 
The Housewife’s Eye 


Vanity Cake Pans, properly displayed, sell 
themselves because they catch the eye of the 


woman buyer in your store. 


We have 
ments on the 


made some wonderful improve- 


famous Van Dusen Cake pan 
patterns, patents on which have expired 

and now offer the hardware trade a line of 
cake pans popularly priced and correctly 
made which has no equal for sales possibili- 
ties. If you want to put new life in your 
kitchen stock Vanity Cake 
Pans now and feature them 


tinware line 





Vanity Cake Pans have the selling features 
which the housewife instantly recognizes. 
The raised bottom permits the knife to lie 
flat and cut the cake free evenly and 
smoothly. The slides are offset slightly to 
fit snugly and 
leakage of batter; they 
Stock Vanity Cake Pans for your 
holiday trade. ” 


permit closer nesting. They 
prevent 


easily. 


operate 


Stock These Fast Selling Pans Now— 
and Display Them 









Slidex Cake Pans sell 
like wildfire when dis 
played. Thecutting 
blades are thin, strong 
and properly beveled. 
They operate smoothly 
and easily and cut the 
cake free evenly. 

In Two Styles 
No. 091—9 x9 x 1% 
No, 090—9” diameter, 1° 





















sides make 
icing un- 


deep. 
Straight 
trimming for 
necessary. 
Include Slidex 
Cake Pan Order. 


in your 


7 








We also manufacture the most complete 
line of Tin Bread and Cake Pans on the 
on Ekco Sanitary Pans 


market. Insist 


when ordering of your jobber. 














widing Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Price Stabilization Stimulates : 
Sales in Twin Cities Territory } 


(Minneapolis office of Hardware Age) 
Uin retail and wholesale hard- 
ware sales have improved some- 
what during the past week. This 

is believed largely due to the good crop 
prospects, and that prices on hardware 
in general have become more stabilized. 
Very few price changes have been 
made. 

Automobile accessories and supplies, 
golf goods and fishing tackle are in 
very good demand, as are such season- 
able items as garden hose, lawn mow- 
ers, etc. 

Some jobbers are now busy getting 
out orders for early fall goods, such as 
shotgun shells and hunting equipment. 

Retail dealers in general are feeling 
more optimistic now that hardware 
prices have apparently become more 
stabilized, and look forward to a good 
business during the balance of the 
year. 

AXES.—Demand continues fair; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

BRADS. — Brads in good demand; 
stocks fair; prices stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire biads in 
25 Ib. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Retail sales good; large buy- 
ers not actively in the market as a few 
weeks ago; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — There 
continues to be a very satisfactory 
volume of new construction work get- 
ting under way each week, although 
there are not so many small homes as 
had been expected. There is a large 
amount of work being done in the way 
of apartment houses in the larger 
cities and store buildings. The vol- 
ume of builders’ hardware being sold 
is very large. 

CHURNS.—Sales fairly active; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 


40-5 per cent from lists. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Active demand 
for this line; stocks good; prices very 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, single bead, 5-in., 
$5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in., 28 gage con- 
ductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.; 3-in. 
conductor elbows, $1.72 per doz. 


FILES. — Demand continues good; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales of good 
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volume; jobbers’ stocks fair; prices 
stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, 
$14.50. Galvanized pails, Standard 10 
qt., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 qt., 
$3.20; 16 qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 

HOSE.—Garden hose continues in good 
demand, although declining gradually 
as season advances. Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.) %-in., 
1414c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, lle. per ft.; %-in., competition 
hose, 9%c. per ft. The above prices 
in full lengths. Cut lengths, Ic., 
higher. 

LAWN MOWERS.— Demand = good; 
stocks somewhat broken; popular sizes 
difficult to get; prices very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers 30 per cent from lists. Reg- 
ular grades ordinary ball bearing 
— from $6 to $10.50 each for 

n. 


LANTERNS. — Demand not active; 
prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
= Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
OZ. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS. — Recent 
hot spell stimulated demand somewhat; 
stocks plentiful; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best. grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each, 

MILK CANS.—Demand fairly good; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five-gallon rail- 
road milk cans, $2.70 each; 8-gal. 
cans, $3.25 each; 10-galy cans, $3.40 
each. 

NAILS.— Demand continues heavy; 
some sizes hard to get; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

PAPER.—Good demand account of 
large amount of construction work in 
progress; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Demand re- 
mains ‘good, but lighter than a week or 
two ago; stocks badly broken; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from 
lists. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—This line be- 
coming increasingly popular; sales very 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 


$7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
98 per doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
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$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 

SASH CORD. — Demand considered 

very good; jobbers’ stocks fair; prices 

steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 8 
sash cord, 77c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Very good de- 

mand; stocks good; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
$2.50 per ecwt. 

SCREWS.—There is still a fairly good 

demand, but not as large as a month or 

two ago. ‘Jobbers’ stocks fair; prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 7244 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SHEARING AND CLIPPING MaA- 

CHINES.—Demand not as good as 

earlier, but considered fair; prices 

firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $10.75: 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Demand continues 

good; stocks good; prices as_ last 

quoted. : 

We quote from jobbers’ © stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, 95.45 per cwt. 

TIN PLATE.—Sales good; roofing tins 

excellent; prices steady; stocks good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14 per box. 

WASHERS. — Demand fair; larger 

buyers not actively in market; prices 


steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steei 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Good demand 
for concrete and garden barrows; 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Demand good, but is 
gradually declining as season ad- 
vances; stocks badly depleted; prices 


firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 

12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 

galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 
WIRE.—Sales of good volume; stocks 
only fair; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.7; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire; $3.96; galvanized hog _ wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. °, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 














Because we are confident that yobbers 
will back any manufacturer who backs them 
in ‘Yelurn, 


We have adopted a 
definite. 1007, dobher Policy 


ushich involves every possible means to 
blaze the tail for the Jobber's Salesman, 
by virtue of dealer helps, by Furnishing high 
quali ‘merchandise, by Yi ht prices , by C0: 
operative sales and adverlising promotion, 
and by associating the jobber as a Fs! er 
ih ovr sales exploitation, te the end that 
is attained a Tloally profitable and pleas - 
ant business relationship. 

The Carbon Products Co. 


Lancaster Ohio. 


THE CARBON PRODUCTS CO. 
LANCASTER, Manufacturers of OnD 


Ace, Dry, Radio and Flashlight Batteries 


and 
Flashlights, Carbon Brushes, Welding Carbons, Projector Carbons 
and Carbon Specialties. 















ine cCrner Ciectric Lo., VCleve- 


land, Ohio. 





An ardent booster and team 
worker for every cause that 
means better jobber business. 
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